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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION ACT OF 1974: PROVISION OF SERV- 
ICES TO GIRLS WITHIN THE JUVENILE JUS- 
TICE SYSTEM 



MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
CoMMirrEE ON Education and Labor, 

Downey, CA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:04 a.m., at the 
Board Room, Los Angeles County Office of Education, Imperial 
Highway, Downey, California, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez, Chair- 
man, presiding. 
Members present: Representatives Martinez and Barrett. 
Staff present: Roger McClellan, co-staff director; Terry Deshler, 
legislative assistant; Jennifer Amstutz, staff assistant; and Lynn 
Selmser, minority professional staff member. 

Chairman Martinez. Good morning and welcome. We are de- 
lighted to be here this morning to meet with people who are con- 
cerned about the issues that we are concerned about. 

I extend my personal gratitude to those of you who have jomed 
us as observers and to those of you who have joined us as wit- 
nesses. We express our sincere gratitude for your taking the time 
to do that. , 1 T 1 

We are here today for one of a series of hearings on the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. Many of you know 
it is scheduled to expire this year, and we are in the process of re- 
authorizing it. ^ . A ^ 1 • 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, known m 
short as JJDPA, authorizes a broad range of activities to prevent 
and treat the delinquent behavior of at-risk youth. And as we have 
traveled into many places to hold hearings so far, we find that the 
situation as it exists today is no longer exactly that as it was m 
1974, but this highly successful program to this point has been re- 
sponsible, in my estimation, for a significant drop in the number of 
youths who are inappropriately held in detention and has reduced 
the number of juveniles in adult jails and lockups, which was one 
of the initial intents of the law. , , . v , rr 

The Act has aided in developing innovative and highly ettective 
programs, such as family preservation services and private/public 
partnerships, which aid in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

(1) 



Youths have been redirected from delinquent behavior and deten- 
tion centers into programs that provide specialized services in 
family- or community-based programs. 

In today's hearing we are going to address female delinquency 
and the provisions of services to girls under this Act. There are 
many of us that believe that we have not committed enough re- 
sources to that particular issue. There are many of us who realize 
that problems for young ladies are increasing, ever increasing, in 
our society and they are becoming more prone to end up in gangs, 
in crime, and with other problems that they have always suffered. * 

Girls committing the juvenile crimes and offenses often are ig- 
nored, even though they account today for a significant percentage 
of the juvenile delinquent population. However, generally, they 
commit different kinds of crimes than the boys, crimes where the 
girls are more a threat to themselves than they are to the commu- 
nity. 

A high percentage of girls committing delinquency offenses are 
committing status offenses such as running away, anti-social be- 
havior and cutting school. In fact, studies show that one-fifth of the 
girls arrested are arrested simply for running away, and even 
though there are four times more arrests of boys than girls every 
year, girls account for 56 percent of the arrests for rxmning away 
and 33 percent of the arrests for curfew violations. 

Even though there is a difference in types of offenses committed 
between boys and girls, on the whole we are not providing special- 
ized services for girls in the juvenile justice system. Therefore, they 
are receiving less and unequal treatment than the boys when they 
are arrested. Girls are committing juvenile offenses, but they are 
not getting the services to prevent those offenses or to rehabilitate 
them. 

We treat our female juvenile delinquents differently than we 
treat our boys. We try to protect them. If a young woman has run 
away and the authorities think she is sexually or physically abused 
at home, they will not return her to the home. But they do not 
want to turn her out on the streets where she can be exploited. 

Without any program specifically for girls, there is only one al- 
ternative. The authorities put her into juvenile detention with a 
valid court order to protect her, and keep her there longer than 
they would any boy. I wonder why, why are there no other alterna- 
tives than youth jail for her? 

Our juvenile services have been developed to protect the commu- 
nity from violent young boys. Girls, who are hurting themselves 
through their juvenile offenses are not getting served. Instead, the 
girls are being locked up. 

In the last 20 years this country has made several big steps to- 
wards ridding the system of large gender inequalities, but that is 
not true for the juvenile justice system. And the inequality of serv- 
ices for boys and girls that they encounter at a young age is some- 
thing that will affect their development and their outlook for the 
rest of their lives. 

Historically, people have thought of juvenile delinquents as boys, 
young hoodlums, creating trouble in the community, and many 
programs address the problems connected with male delinquency. 
But there is a large number of girl delinquents out there as well 
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and we need to gear our juvenile justice programs to address their 
needs and the causes of their delinquency the same way we address 
the boys' needs. ^ ^ , ^ 

At this time, before I turn to callmg up the first panel, 1 would 
like to turn to my colleague, who has come a long way from Ne- 
braska to be with us, because he is desperately interested in this 
situation and committed himself to helping in every way that he 
can. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrettt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is certainly a pleas- 
ure for me to be here in sunny Southern California today. To para- 
phrase the character of Dorothy in the Wizard of Oz, I do not think 
I am in Nebraska anymore. 

There are probably more people living in a 20-block radius ot this 
location in LA than reside in 62,000 square miles in my legislative 
district, congressional district, in Nebraska, the western two-thirds 
of my State. ^ . . , , 

The topic of this hearing this morning, I guess, is girls services 
or what many say are the lack thereof. 

When I began to research this issue, I found some veiy startling 
statistics which I would like to share with the subcommittee, Mr. 
Chairman. Girls constituted in 1989 13.5 percent of all youths held 
in public institutions. However, girls made up 30 percent of th<^ 
held in private institutions. This was a 25 percent increase in the 
number of girls in private institutions in 1989. 

Girls tended to be institutionalized for status offenses, like run- 
ning away from home, more often than boys; 17 percent compared 
to 3 percent in 1987. However, boys were more likely to be institu- 
tionalized for serious personal or property damage offenses than 
girls who committed the same offense. . 

Perhaps the most troubling statistic, at least I have heard, is the 
length of stay in institutions for both boys and girls. That is in- 
creasing. Youths in short-term public facilities tended to stey m 
these facilities at least 7 percent longer in 1984 than they did m 
1982. As well, there was a 10 percent increase in the length of stay 
for youths from 157 days to 174 days. 

I guess a promising bit of news, if one wants to call it that, ap- 
pears to be the fact that the number of girls going to detention cen- 
ters is dropping. Since the passage of the Juvenile Justice Act m 
1974, the number of girls in detention facilities has dropped 25 per- 
cent. Mr. Chairman, the youth experts in my State tell me that one 
of the problems facing youth is the system itself. That is the way 
they tend to be institutionalized quicker than really ought to 
happen. 

None of that is borne home quicker than the fact that girls 
tended to be institutionalized for running away from home, as I 
said, more often than boys. They tell me that a really successful 
program is one which tries to reunite the family the quickest and 
with follow-up counseling and review. I am please to hear that re- 
storing the family, when possible, is the most successful form ot 
treatment whether one is a boy or a girl. * j t 

There are some cases when that is not possible, of course. And 1 
guess it comes down to the government, mainly State government, 
I guess, has to step in, look out and provide for the welfare of the 
boy or the girl. I guess that is where we come in, Mr. Chairman. 
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While we may be removed from the core of the problem through 
various bureaucracies of the State and Federal Government, we 
still have a responsibility to insure that our kids are not somehow 
abandoned or that someone does not put them in a room and throw 
away the key. 

As I stated in early hearings, while we cannot legislate love, we 
can certainly facilitate it. If that takes a little extra Federal spend- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, for a fiscal conservative it is a little tough for 
me to say, but if it takes a little investment in our youth to reduce 
their later dependence on the justice system, so be it. 

I am not talking about extraterrestrial spending, but I am talk- 
ing about some wise and well-planned-out spending, of course. So, 
Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing from these vdtnesses 
today and learning more about the challenges and the solutions 
that are facing girls here in LA County. I hope you folks have some 
suggestions for the subcommittee to consider, because I think we 
are all open to ideas. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Barrett. I quite agree with 
you. Coming from local government, I learned to be fiscally con- 
servative myself, but I also realized, and I guess you do, too, being 
from a business background, that sometimes you invest money to 
save money. 

And with youth, we need to invest that money to save that 
money. It is a lot cheaper, I think, to spend money up front to redi- 
rect their lives, give them some sense of self-worth and make them 
realize that they can achieve anything that they set their minds to 
and that there is somebody going to be there to help them, that 
will not get into the other problems that give us a lot more cost. 

I have always said it is a lot cheaper to educate and motivate 
young people than it is to incarcerate them. And I believe it is true 
in this particular situation. 

I would like to begin with our witnesses. And today those wit- 
nesses will address different aspects of this issue. 

Our first panel is comprised of Dr. Libby Deschenes, of the Rand 
Corporation and Ms. Rita Redaelli from Girls, Incorporated, who 
will give us a national perspective on girls and juvenile justice. 
Would you both come forward and take seats there at the table? 

Pull the microphone over to you close so that we can be sure to 
hear your testimony. Dr. Deschenes, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF LIBBY DESCHENES, RAND CORPORATION, 

LOS ANGELES, CA 

Ms. Deschenes. I must thank my colleague. Dr. Meda Chesney- 
Lind, at the University of Hawaii, for preparing this testimony, 
and I have added my own opinions to this testimony. 

About one-quarter of the young people arrested in the United 
States for juvenile delinquency each year are girls. I am going to 
echo a lot of what Chairman Martinez and Mr. Barrett have said. 
When people discuss the problem of delinquency, it is generally 
about boys. As the topic of the hearing today suggests, that situa- 
tion is changing. 
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ful alternatives to locking up troubled and victimized girls. These 
efforts need to be supported and expanded. 

In short, delinquent girls share many problems m common with 
their male counterparts. They are young, poor and often members 
of minority groups. They also have problems, notably child sexual 
abuse, that are directly related to their gender. Programs to meet 
the unique needs of girls are still on short supply in most btates, 
despite the large number of girls that could benefit from their serv- 

stereotypes of youth in trouble as being all male have contribut- 
ed to the neglect of girls' very real problems, leaving them with 
few alternatives other than crime. Attention to their situation is 
long overdue and will make a major contribution to solving female 

delinquency. , ^, t • j r n i 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Meda Chesney-Lind follows:] 
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Testimony 
by 

Meda Chesney-Lind 
Director, Women's Studies Program 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 



When people talk about die problem of delinquency, they are generally diuildng 
about deUnquent boys. Yet, about a quarter of dw young people arrested for juvenile 
offenses every year in die United States are girls. Who is die typical female delinquent? 
What causes her to get into trouble? What happens to her if she is caught? Until icccndy, 
few people could supply answers to dicsc questions. Now diat situation is changing, as 
die topic of diis hearing clearly indicates. A renewed interest in and concern about girl's 
and women's issues has meant dial die long neglected problems of girls in trouble arc 
finally receiving attention. 



Contemporary woric on female delinquency suggests diat while dicre arc many 
similarities between male and female delinquency, dierc arc also important differences. 
First, and most importanUy, giris tend to be arrested for offenses diat are less serious than 
diosc committed by boys. About half of aU die girls diat are arrested are apprehended for 
one of two offenses: larceny dieft (which for girls is often shoplifting) and running away 
from home. Boys delinquency also involves many minor offenses, but die crimes t» • 
commit arc more varied.* 



One of die two major "girls offenses"--running away from home-points up another 
rignificant aspect of female delinquency. Girls are quite often arrested for offenses diat a/e 
not actual crimes like robbery or burglary. Instead, diey are activities like running away 
from home, being incorrigible, or beyond parental control. These non*criminal "status 
offenses" have long played a major role in bringing girls into die juvenile justice system. 
In fact, in die early years of die juvenile justice system virtually all die giris in juvenile court 
were charged with diese offenses.2 The significant role played by status offenses in girls* 
delinquency is also a major reason why diosc most concerned widi diversion and 
deinstitutionalization of youd». arrested for diese offenses must consider, as diis hearing 
docs, the special needs of girls; and die urgent need for programs diat deal directly and 
specifically widi diese needs. 



mi^Offiw " ^"'^ ^""'^ Washingun. D.C: Govcntncni 

2ch«n^.Lind. M. and Shcldcn, R. 1992. "Girls, Delinquency, nnd Juvenile Justice PaciHc Grove: 
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Currently, sums offenses (particulariy running away from home and 
ungovernability) continue to play a major role in female delinquency. In 1990 over half 
(56.5%) of those arrested for running away from home were girls.^ Moreover, many of 
the girls charged with sutus offenses slay in the juvenile justice system. In 1985, the last 
year for which we have data, girls were a 63% of those appearing for juvenile courts 
charged with running away from home, and they are about half (42%) of all youth charged 
with all status offenses; by contrast girls were only 15% of those in juvenile coun for 
criminal offenses.^ 

Why are girls more likely to be arrested than boys for running away fipom home? 
There are no simple answers to this question. Studies of acuial delinquency (not simply 
arrests) show that girls and boys run away from home in about equal numbers. There is 
some evidence to suggest that parents and police may be responding differently to the same 
behavior. Parents may be calling the police when 'heir daughters do not come home, and 
police may be more likely to arrest a female tlian a male runaway youth. 

Another reason for different responses to running away from home speaks to 
differences in the reasons that boys and girls have for running away. Girls are. for 
example, much more likely than boys to be the victims of chUd sexual abuse with some 
expeits estimating that ixjughly 70% of the victims of child sexual abuse are girls.5 Not 
surprisingly, the evidence is also suggesting a link between this problem and girl's 
delinquency-particularly running away from home. 

Studies of girls on the streets or in court populations are showing high rates of both 
sexual and physical abuse. A study of a runaway shelter in Toronto found, for example, 
that 73% of the female runaways and 38% of the males had been sexually abused. This 
same study found that sexually abused female runaways were nwrc likely than their non- 
abused counterparts the engage in delinquent or criminal activities such as substance abuse, 



^Federal Bureau o. Invcsiigaiion. 1991. Crinu in the United States 1990. Washington. D.C.: Govcmmcni 
Printing Office, p. 183. 

^Snyder. H. ci al. 1989. Juvenile Court Statistics 1985. Washington. D.C.: U. S. Department of Jusuce. 

5Fmkclhor, D. and Baron, L. 1986. "Risk Factors for ChUd Sexual Abuse." Journal of Interpersonal 
Violence 1:43-71. 
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petty theft, and prostitution. No such pattern was found among the male nmaways.^ 
Studies of youths in juvenile court populations are also showing large numbers of abused 
girls. An Arkansas study of girls adjudicated as delinquent found that 53% had been 
sexually abused. 25% rqwrtcd scars from beatings, and 38% recalled bleeding from 
abuse.'' 

Girls on the run from these kinds of homes clearly need help. For many years, 
however, their accounts of abuse were ignored, and th^ were institutionalized in detention 
centers and training schools as delinquents if they refused to stay at home. Girls accused 
of incorrigibility where also quite likely to be locked i-p. The reasons for this harsh 
response arc varied. One major problem that giris encounter in the juvenile justice system 
is a product of their difficulties with their parents. TypicaUy, when a boy is arrested, his 
parents may be upset with him, but they will generally support him in court. By contrast, 
girls charged with status offenses have been arrested and in court precisely because they are 
having problems at home are were on the streets. In this situation, their parents are not their 
allies and may. in fact, be their prosecutors. In addition, courts are often left with few 
alternatives other than ir^arxration since placements for youth in these situations have 
historically been in very short supply and woefully inadequate to dealing with the 
psychological problems of troubled youth. The net result was that giris often ended up in 
juvenile institutions for non-criminal behavior, while their male counterparts did not 

In short, girls who find their way into the juvenile justice system have many 
problems that they share with their male counterparts, but they also have problems, 
particulariy sexual abuse, that arc uniquely tied to their status as girls. Historically, the 
juvemle justice system has not taken girl's problems seriously, and instead locked them up 
when they refused to stay at home. 

Unfortunately, contemporary judicial responses to girls in trouble still leave much 
to be desired. Despite over fifteen years of federal efforts to encourage 
dcinstimtionalization of status offenders, for example, there arc still many girls who are 



^McOxiMck. A., Janus, M.D. and Burgess. A.W. 1986. "Runaway Youths and Sexual Victimization- 
Gender Differences in an Adolescent Runaway Population." Child Abuse and Neglect 10: 387-395. 

^Mouzakiias, C. M. 1981. "An Inquiry into the Problem of Child Abuse and JuvcnUc Delinquency." In 
Exploring the Retationship Between child Abuse ofuiDeliruiuency^edM HunncrandY E 

Walkers. Moni^lair, NJ: Allcnheld. Osmun. 
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inappropriately detained and incarcerated. A recent study of the nation's detention centers 
revealed that in 1989 while only 3% of boys were in these facilities for status offenses, 
over 15% of girls were being held on these charges. The nation's training schools also 
have an over-representation of girls charged with minor offenses or status offenses. These 
data reveal that only 14% of girls are incarcerated for serious violent crime while 13% are 
incarcerated for status offenses. Many girls are incarcerated for amply for non-violent 
property crimes.* 

These figures, while cause for concern, do represent some very good news to the 
supponers of deinstitutionalization. Prior to ihe passage of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Act of 1974, nearly three-quarters (7 1 %) of ihe girls and 23% of the boy s in 
the nation's n^ning schools were incarcerated for status offenses.^ Between 1974 and 
1979 the number of girls admitted to public detention facilities and training schools dropped 
by 40%. Since ihen» however, t: c deinstitutionalization trend has slowed in some areas of 
the country, particuiarly at the det.*ntion level. Between 1979 and 1989. for example, the 
number of &tU held in these same pubUc faciUties actually Lncieascd by 10%^^ These 
figur^r- have also been accompanied by shar^ increases in ihe last decade (1981-1990) of 
arrests of girls for runaway (up 19%) and curfew violations (up 36.6%). Again, these 
figures represent a shift away from declines in arrests of youth for status offenses that were 
seen in the late seventies. Taken together, these trends suggest that strong pressure may be 
brought to bear on policy makers to reinstitutionalize status offenders. 

These pressures should be sffongly resisted. Girls needs were never fully 
considered whcu initial effons to deinstitutionalize began in the nineteen seventies. Indeed, 
after over a decsde of "deinstitutionalization efforts," girls remain in the words of one 
researcher "all but invisible in programs for youth and in the Uteraturc available to those 



Sschwanz, \M. Willis, D.A. and Battle J. 1991. "Juvenile Airesu Detcndon. and Incarceration Trends 
1979-1989 " University of Michigan: Center for the Study of Youth Policy. 

^Schwartz, I.M. Siekciec, M. and Schneider. V. 1990. "Federal Juvenile Justice PoUcy and the Incarceration 
of Girls: Crime and Delinquency 36:503-520. 

lOjamicson K.M and Flanagan. T. (cds). 1987. Sourcebook of Criminal Justice Statistics-1988. 
Washington. D.C.: Dcpanmcni of Justice, p. 390; Flanagan. T. and McGaircll. E.F Sourcebook of 
Criminal Justice Statistics-'J985. Washington. D.C.: Department of Justjoe. p. 517; Allcn-Hagcn. B. 
1991 Children in Custody 1989 . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Justice. 
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who work with youth."i 1 A report done in 1975 by the Uw Enforcement Assistance 
Administration revealed that only 5% oi federally funded juvenile delinquency projects 
where specifically directed at ^ and \hax only 6% of all local monies for juvenile justice 
were spent on girls.''^ More recently, an exhaustive study of virtually all program 
evaluation studies done since 1950 located reports on some 443 delinquency programs; of 
these 34.8% were exclusively male and an additional 42.4% served "mostly males." Only 
2.3% of the surveyed programs that explicitiy served only girls, and only 5.9% that seived 
"some males" meaning that most of the programs* participants were girls. 

What arc the specific needs of young women in general, and those who come in 
contact with the juvenile justice system either as victims or offenders? Sue Davidson 
argues that: 

The most desperate need of many young women is to find the economic means of 
survival. While females today are still being socialized to believe that their security 
bes in marriage and motherhood, surveys of teenage mothers indicate that 
approximately 90 percent receive no financial aid from the fathers of their 
children.''^ 

Likewise, a study of homeless youth in Waikiki,^^ about half of whom were girls, 
revealed that their most urgent needs are housing, jobs, and medical services. Finally, a 
survey conducted in a very poor community in Hawaii (Waianae) revealed that pregnant 
and parenting teens saw medical care for their children, financial assistance, and chiJo care 
as their major needs. Social workers in the same oimmunity, by contrast, saw parenting 
clas^^s as the girKs most important need, followed by child care, educational and 
vocational, and famUy planning.ie These findings suggest that whUe youth understand 

J Davidson, S. 1983. The Second Mile: Contemporary Approaches to Counseling Young Women Tucson- 
New Dirccuons for Young Women, p vili. 

'^Female Offender Resource Center. 1977. Uttle Sisters and the Law. Washington. D.C.: American Bar 
Association, p. 34. 

^^Lipsey, M. 1991. "Juvenile Delinquency Treatment: A Mcia-AnalyUc Inquiry into the Variability of 
Effects." New York: RusscU Sage Foundation (Research Synthesis Committee), p. 58. 

^ ^Davidson, p. ix. 

15lwamoio J J. Kamcoka. K. and Brasscur. Y.C. 1990. Waihki Homeless Youth Project: A Report . 
Honolulu: Catholic Scrvjccs to Families. 

16 Yumori. W.C. and Loos. GP. 1985. ♦The Perceived Service Needs of Pregnant and Parcnung iccns and 
Adults on the Waianac Coast." Working Pi»pcr. Kamchamcha Schools, p. 16-17. 
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that economic survival is their caost critical need, such is not always the case among those 
working with them. 

Among other needs that girls programs should address include the following: 
dealing with the physical and sexual abuse in their lives (from parents, boyfriends, pimps, 
and others), dealing with pregnancy and motherhood, drug and alcohol dependency, 
confronting family problems, vocational and career counseling, managing stress, and 
developing a sense of efficacy and empowerment Many of these needs arc universal and 
should be part of programs for all youth. However, it is my contention that most of these 
are particularly important for young women. 

National efforts to deinstitutionalize status offenders have resulted in significant 
progress; the last decade, for example, showed a dramatic reduction in girl's incarceration 
in certain states. There is also more interest in seeking alternatives to incarceration for 
girls. Programs like therapeutic foster homes, group living situations, homes for teen 
mothers and their children, and independent living arrangements have proven successful 
alternatives to locking up troubled and victimized girls.'' ^ These efforts need to be 
supported and expanded. 

In short, delinquent girls share many problems in common with their male 
counterpans; they are young, poor, and often members of minority groups. They also 
have problems, notably child sexual abuse, that arc directly linked to their gender. 
Programs to meet the unique needs of girls are still in short supply in most states, despite 
the large numbers of girls tliat could benefit from their services. Stereotypes of youth in 
troable as all male have contributed to the neglect of girl's very real problems as well 
leaving them with few alternatives other than crime. Attention to their situation is long over 
due and will make a major contribution to solving female delinquency. 



l^For a review of some innovative programs for girls, as well as a more comprehensive review of "what 
works" in delinquency prevention and iniervention programs, sec Chapter 10. "Programs for Girls" m 
Chcsncy-Lind, M. and Shelden, R. 1992. Girls. Delinquency, and J uveniU Justice. Pacific Grovc: 
Brooks/Cote 
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Chairman Martinez. Thank you, Dr. Deschenes. We will hear 
from Ms. Redaelli and then we will come back with questions. 

STATEMENT OF RITA REDAELLI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GIRLS, 
INC NEWPORT MESA, CA 

Ms. Redaelu. Thank you. Congressman Martinez, Congressman 
Barrett and friends, I am Rita Redaelli, Executive Director of Girls, 
Incorporated, Newport Mesa, California, an affiliate of Girls, Incor- 
porated, formerly known as Girls Clubs of America. 

My statement here today is on behalf of Girls, Incorporated, the 
Nation's authority on girls. We in Girls, Incorporated, know that 
prejudice, stereotyping and society's low expectations have held 
girls back. We are deeply concerned that these factors are often 
present in services provided to girls in the Nation's j uvenile justice 
system. 

At Girls, Incorporated, we know how to bi'eak traditional pat- 
terns, foster girls' leadership and build their confidence. We have 
developed and tested programs that build girls' capacity to over- 
come the hurdles they face and become successful adults. 

Girls, Incorporated is also a national network of nearly 300 cen- 
ters located in 122 cities across the Nation, with an estimated com- 
bined operating budget of $41 million. Nationally, 2,500 profession- 
als and 8,000 volunteers run local centers, providing an average of 
30 hours of activities per week, after school, on the weekends and 
during the summer. 

As of 1991, Girls, Incorporated had a service population of over 
one quarter of a million. Just over half of the 6- to 18-yearold girls 
served belong to racial and ethnic minority groups, more than 
three-quarters come from families earning $20,000 or less and more 
than half come from single-parent households, most of which are 
headed by women. 

Girls, Incorporated has served as a vigorous advocate for girls, 
raising concerns about equitable and appropriate treatment. In 
1978, just 4 years after passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974, we held a landmark meeting, 
Today's Girls, Tomorrow's Women. 

This 3-day seminar brought together many of the Nation's ex- 
perts in health, education, employment training, juvenile justice 
and girls' services. They focused on the need for girls to receive 
positive services in the areas of health, including reproductive 
health, fitness, education, and emplo5rment. These ser/ices are nec- 
essary in order for girls to move toward productive adulthood and 
avoid the risky situations that might bring them before the juve- 
nile justice system. 

On February 2, 1990, we commented on the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention's proposed comprehensive plan 
for fiscal year 1990 to that effect and have attached that letter for 
the record While we commended the plan, we also pointed out the 
complete neglect of gender difference as relevant to their program 
aimed at drug- and alcohol-free youth. 
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Yet, there are widely different behavioral patterns and societal 
pressures and responses of young women and young men on many 
of the issues surrounding problems of the juvenile delinquent be- 
havior. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, 
without question, removed many status offenders from incarcer- 
ation. The record, however^ is very uneven among the States, per- 
haps suggesting a lack of common understanding of delinquency or 
lack of alternatives within the communities. 

In summary, young women, who become offenders, frequently 
start as victims. When alcohol and/or drugs are added to the mix, 
they very often proceed both early sexual activity and interaction 
with the juvenile justice system. Beyond these most serious consid- 
erations, there is a desperate shortage in this country of positive 
developmental experiences for school-age children and young 
women reaching the crucial transition of school to work. 

Young people need assistance in building their individual assets 
or competencies that cannot be provided by schools alone. As a so- 
ciety we are placing inordinate pressure on single-parent families, 
two-worker families, and especially on low-income families by ex- 
pecting them to cope individually with an ailing economy and dis- 
integrating neighborhood services. 

Much that is available in communities as support for young 
people is of a purely recreational nature, and most of it is devel- 
oped along a male model. The basic strategy has to be that of posi- 
tive youth development available equally to young women and 
young men and in gender-appropriate programming. Youth devel- 
opment is increasingly being seen as necessary to our Nation's 
prosperity. It is also the flip side of delinquency prevention. 

For girls and young women this means positive programs that 
are sensitive to the particular pressures girls face and that provide 
the skills and resources they need to cope in an equitable world. 
Girls need to value themselves. They need to practice thinking of 
themselves as valuable, confident and competent. 

Girls need nurture, safety, support, approval and acceptance. 
They need non-judgmental relationships. Girls need role models to 
emulate and advocates to champion their causes. They need rela- 
tionships with adults who expect them to achieve as well as with 
adults who make demands on their behalf. Girls need information, 
skills, strategies and resources for making decisions, solving prob- 
lems, meeting their own needs and leading others. 

Girls need close friends and positive relationships. Girls need to 
be heard. Girls, Incorporated has developed programs and conduct- 
ed research in many pertinent areas. Most recently we have pub- 
lished the results of an extensive evaluation of our preventing ado- 
lescent pregnancy program- 
Operation SMART excites girls about pursuing science, math and 
technology- In Friendly PEERsuasion, a research-based program, 
girls acquire leadership skills to avoid the hazards of alcohol, tobac- 
co and other drugs and to convince younger girls to also avoid 
these hazards. 
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A major step forward in the reauthorization of JJDPA would be 
emph .sis on increased funding for programs directed at preventing 
delinquency behavior by fostering the development of girls growing 
up in risky situations. In many ways the females who are adjudi- 
cated as delinquents have the same needs as other girls. They re- 
quire ac ults who are trained specifically to work with yoimg 
women e nd will expect great things from them but, at the same 
time, be sensitive to the trauma that many have experienced in 
their homes. 

Community service is preferable to incarceration and unlocked 
facilities are better than locked facilities. As required by law, juve- 
niles must alwaj^s be removed from the sight and sound of adults if 
held, even briefly, in the same facility. 

Divers ioii from the system, another goal of the legislation, re- 
quires a significant increase in the network of services providing 
for the ^ oung woman who has left her home, voluntarily or invol- 
untarily> because she can no longer live or prosper there. 

Among the services most needed by young women in the system 
are basic education, sexuality and parenting training, career coun- 
seling and training oriented to non-traditional jobs or traditional 
jobs paying decent wages. 

Wn support the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act. Young people in the juvenile justice 
systiMTi are treated better today as a result of this Act. We suggest 
that in the reauthorization of the Act the original emphasis on pre- 
vention and diversion to community-based facilities should be reaf- 
firmed and strengthened, with the hope that even fewer young 
people Vv'ill be held in secure detention or incarcerated. 

We believe attention must be given to the way girls and young 
wonie i, as distinct from boys and young men, are treated in 
todayV society, including the hazards they face and behaviors in 
which they engage. Training needs to be provided to personnel in 
all secure facilities and community-based services that reflects this 
understanding. Services need to be tailored for girls and provided 
in onv ironments that are respectful and supportive. 

In 1983, Girls, Incorporated first adopted a policy statement on 
juvenile justice, although organizationally we had been deeply in- 
volv(v' in the original passage of the law in 1974 and provided re- 
sijiv\'' aud st:rvices in the first decade after passage. That policy 
state. T ilt ^v:;s revised in 'lOOl by our governance body, the Girls, 
In cor .^ratea Council. 

1 L i se this testimony quoting that statement in part, ^^Girls, In- 
corporated supports equity for girls and boys in the juvenile justice 
s^ steui. Girls, Incorporated does not believe that it is acceptable for 
a girl to be incarcerated for less serious offenses than a boy nor 
should she be held in secure detention for a longer period of time 
than v/ould a boy for the same offense. 

'*The resources should be at least equivalent to the resources al- 
located to boys' services. Furthermore, those services should be tar- 
geted to girls' special needs and such services for girls and for boys 
sliould receive equitable allocations of available funds." 

at Girls, Incorporated, stand ready to assist you by making 
available our research and our training capacity and our program- 
ir.atu expertise as you undertake your task. We urge that you con- 
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sider special funding for efforts to increase throughout the juvenile 
justice system an awareness of special strengths and needs of 
today's girls and young women. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit my full statement for the 
record. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Rita Redaelli follows:] 
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Congressman Martinez, Congressman Barrett and friends. I am Rita Redaelli, Executive 
Director of Girls Incorporated of Newport Mesa, California, an affiliate of Girls Incorporated 
(formerly Girls Clubs of America). My statement here today is on behalf of Girls Incor- 
porated, the nation's authority on girls. We know in Girls Incorporated that prcjuiiice, 
steicot^ing and society^s low expectations have held girls back. And we are deeply con- 
cemed ttiat these factors are often present in services provided to girls in the nation's juvenile 
justice system. 

At Girls Incorporated, we know how to break traditional patterns, foster Kirls' leadership 
sldlls, and build their confidence. We have developed and tested programs that build girls* 
capacity to overcome the hurdles they fxt and become successful adults. 

Girls Incorporated is also a national network of nearly 300 centers, located in 122 cities across 
the country, with an estimated combined operating budget of $41 million. Nationally, 2,500 
professionals and 8,000 volunteers rtm local centers, providing an average of 30 hours of ac- 
tivities per week after school, on weekends and during the summer. As of 1991, Girls Incor- 
porated had a service pop lation of over a quarter of a million. Just over half of the 6 to 18 
year old giris served belong to racial and ethnic minority groups; more than three-quarters 
come from families earning $20,000 or less, and more than half come from single parent 
households, most of which are headed by women. 

In addition, for the past fifteen years, Giris Incorporated has served as a vigorous advocate for 
girls, rausing concerns about equitable and appropriate treatment. In 1978, just four years after 
passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, we held a landnfark 
meeting "Today's Girls: Tomorrow's Women". This thrcc-<lay seminar brought together 
many of the nation's experts in health, education, employinent training, juvenile justice and 
girls' services. They focused on the need for girls to receive positive services in the areas of 
health (including reproductive health), fitness, and education/employment iii order to move 
toward productive Multhood ind to avoid the risky situations that might bring them before the 
juvenile justice system. 

With the help of OJJDF, we published and distributed Today's Girls : Tomorrow*s Women, a 
copy of which has been provided to the Subcommittee by our Washington Office, This was 
the first comprehensive look at the special conditions for girls in this country. Tens of 
thousands were distributed throughout the country to educators, researchers, service providers 
and others interested in a previously overlooked half of our youth. OJJDP funds also enabled 
us to produce a short film ducting the then startling facts about the differential treatment of 
giris. Much of the current attention to differential impact of education for girls and resources 
for girls can be traced to the pioneering work of Girls Incorporated. 

In addition, we received a delinquency prevention grant from OJJDP which funded expansion 
of services to girls in seven cities over a period of three years in the late 70's. This funding 
enabled our affiliates to expand their services into housing projects and other sites in their 
communities where girts were in r jcd of positive development programs to supplement thdt 
formal education in school. These programs helped girls avoid adolescent pregnancy, 
avoid substance abuse and learn decision-noaking skills that helped them believe in the reality 
of the options of further education and careers. The services initially funded almost fifteen 
years ago continue today with local support. 

We want to commend the Subcommittee for holding this hearing. It was gratifying to lear^i of 
your attention to the special needs of girls and young women. That attention is long overdue. 
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On February 2, 1990, we commented on OJJDP's Proposed Comprehensive Plan for FY90 to 
that effect, and have attached that letter for the record (Attachment A). We commended the 
Office for their sensitivity to the crucial roles of racial and ethnic diversity in addition to the 
shared values of our nation, but pointed out the complete neglect of gender difference as 
relevant to their program aiming at drug and alcohol-free youth. Yet there are widely different 
behavior patterns and societal pressures and responses of young women and youn;^ men on 
many of the issues surrounding problems of juvenile delinquent behavior. 



Types of Crim es and Offenses 

These differences are marked in the types of crimes and offenses girls generally commit. 
Drawing from data of juveniles held in public facilities in 1989, young women represented 
only 10% of those held for delinquent offenses, but were 48% of those held for status offenses 
and other nondelinquent reasons. Only a little over 3% of young males were incarcerated for 
nondelinquent reasons. 

Looldng more closely at the delinquent offenses, about 28% of males had committed violent 
offenses contrasted with 8% of females. According to the November 1990 OJJDP Update on 
Statistics, property offenses are a major part of the juvenile crime problem. Shoplifting was 
the most common offense referred to court for youth under 15, while burglary was most com- 
mon for older youth. By £ar the most common property crime of feitiales is shoplifting, while 
males are most likely to be involved in burglary. Girls, whites, and youth 14 through 16 are 
more likely to be reierred to court for running away than other youth. The number admitted 
to secure facilities while awaiting disposition of their cases vanes greatly from state to state. 

For nondelinquent offenses, 75% of young women incarcerated were status offenders. Parents 
are more likely to declare a girl "out of control" around sexual issues than they are to make the 
same judgment about their son. This reflects the double standard of our society. We will not 
discuss this further, as Mcda Chesncy-Lind is a nationally recognized expert in this field. We 
also know well that many young women run away form home because they cannot thrive 
there, as the data on abuse strongly support. And young women without a place to sleep are in 
jeopardy as alternatives arc few; in many states confinement is the only safe haven offered to 
girls and young women in trouble. 



A Wisconsin study showed that well over half the young women adjudicated delinquent had 
been physically or sexually abused. The OJJDP 1989 statistics show that 15% of females in- 
carcerated for nondelinquent offenses were there because of abuse and neglect. It is often hard 
to understand exactly who ha^ committed the offense in these cases. 

To underline the serious conse<juenccs to young women of such abuse, most often occurring in 
their i\ome, a study conducted in Washington state with hinds from the National Center of 
Child Abuse and Neglect has just been reported in Family Planning Perspectives . This 
research also establishes a connection between adolescent pregnancy and prior sexual or physi- 
cal abuse. The most striking result is the level of sexual victimization among the group of 
pregnant and parenting adolescent females studied - 66% overall, and 62% prior to their first 
pregnancy. Eleven percent of respondents who were sexually victimized pnor to their first 
pregnancy had exchanged sex for drugs, compared with 1% of those who had not been abused. 
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Similarly, victimized young women were much more likely to exchange sex for money or for 
a place to stay. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDPA) of 1974 without question 
removed many status offenders from incarceration, but the record is very uneven among the 
states, peihaps suggesting a lack of common understanding of delinquency or lack of alterna- 
tives within communities. 

In sumnwry, very often young women who become offenders start as victims. When alcohol 
and/or drugs arc added to the mix, they very often precede both early sexual activity and inter- 
action with the juvenile justice s^'Stem. 

Beyond these most serious considerations, there is a desperate shortage in this country of posi- 
tive dcvelopnwntal experiences for school age children and jroung v/omcn reaching the crucial 
transition of school to work. Youn^ people need assistance in building their individual assets 
or competencies that cannot be provided by schools alone. As a society we are placing inor- 
dinate pressure on single parent families, two~worker famiiies and especially on low-income 
families, expecting them to cope indiWdually with an uling economy and disintegrating neigh- 
borhood services. 

Needed Programs and Services 

Much that is available in communities as support to young people is of a purely recreational 
nature, most of it developed along a male model. Every Girls Incorporated affiliate is replete 
with anecdotes that their members tell of the first choice of courts, fields, coaches, times, and 
public attefltion going to young men. 

The basic strategy has to be that of positive youth development, available equally to young 
women and young men and in gender-appropriate programming. Youth developemnt is in- 
creasingly being seen as necessary to our nation's prosperity. It is also the flip side of delin- 
quency prevention. For girls and young won\en, this means positive programs that arc sensi- 
tive to the particular pressures girls face and that provide the skills and resources they need to 
cope in an inequitable world. We suggest as underlying themes for any specific type of 
program: 

1. Girls need to value themselves. They need practice in thinking of themselves as 
valuable, confident and competent. 

2. Girls need nurturance, safety, support, approval and acceptance. They need 
nonjudgmental relationships. 

3. Girls need role models to emulate and advocates to champion their cause; they 
need relationships with adults who expect them to achieve as well as with adults 
who make demsmds in their behalf* 

4. Girls need information, skill, strategies and resources for making decisions, 
solving problems, meeting their own needs and leading others. 

5. Girls need close friends and positive relationships with less intimate peers. 

6. Girls need to be heard. They need environments in which they are taken 
seriously for who they are, what they do and how they think and fed. Girls 
need to experience equity of gender, race, ethnicity and social class. 
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Wc believe in comprehensive programs tailored to the age and developmental stage of the girls 
and young women we serve. Each girl is entitled to programs that help her make connections 
to future education ar.d careers, appreciate her own heritage and the culture of others, feel 
comfortable in her body, gain tools to express herself, develop a sense of security and a sense 
of adventure, rely on herself, take responsibility for her actions and acquire the capacity to 
make good decisions. 

Girls Incorporated has developed programs and conducted research in many of these areas. 
Most recently, we have published the results of an extensive evaluation of our Preventing 
Adolescent Pregnancy program. Operation SMART excites girh about |>unuing science, math 
and technology. In Friendly PEERsuasion, a research-based program, girls acquire leadership 
skills to avoid the hazards of alcohol, tobacco and other drugs and to convince younger girls *o 
avoid these hazards also. 

A major step forward in the reauthorization of JJfDPA would be enq>hasi,'s on increased funding 
for programs directed at preventing delinquent behavior by 

fostering the development of girls growing up in risky situations. In many ways, the females 
who are adjudicated delinquent have the same needs other giris do: adults trained specifically 
to woiic with young women, to expect great things from them but to be sensitive to the trauma 
that many have ejroerienced in their homes. But community service is preferable to incar\:era- 
tion, and unlocked fitcilities are better than locked facilities. As required by law, juveniles 
must always be removed from the 'sight and sound* of adults if held; even briefly, in the same 
fanlity. 

Diversion from the system, another goal of the legislation, requires a significant increase in the 
network of services that provide tot the young wonisn 'vho has left her nome, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, because she can no longer live or prosper thert. Case management must be 
available for the young wonun and her family to put their lives back together. Whenever pos- 
sible, that is, whenever it is not threatening to the young woman, she should be left in her 
home, but this may require extensive service and support for the entire funily to develop new 
patterns of behavior and consideration if there has been a history of victimization of the girl(s) 
m the fiunily. 

Among the services most needed by young wonten once they are in the system are basic educa- 
tion, sexuality and parenting training, career counseling and training oriented to nontraditional 
jobs or those traditional jobs that pay decent wages. 

RMiithnriT^ti on of jroPA 

We support the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention Act. Young 
people in the juvenile justice system are treated better today as a result of this act. 

We suggest that in reauthorizing JJDPA that the original emphasis on prevention and diversion 
to community-based facilities should be reaffirmed and strengthened with the hope that even 
fewer young people would be held in secure detention or incarcerated in the future. We 
believe attention must be given to the ways giris and young women, as distinct from boys and 
young men, are treated in today's society, the hazards they face and behaviors they engage in. 
Training needs to be provided to personnel in all secure facilities and community-based serv- 
ices that reflects this understanding, and services need to be tailored for girls and provided in 
environments that are respectful and supportive. 
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In 1983, Girls Incorporated first adopted a policy statcnncnt on juvenile justice, although or- 
ganizationally we been de^ly involved in the original passage of the law in 1974 and 
provided research and services in the first decade after passage. 'Tiat policy sutement was 
revised in 1991 by our governance body, the Girls Incorporated Council (Attachment B). 

I close this testimony quoting that sutement in part: 

Girls Incorporated supports equity for girls and boys in the juvenile justice system. 
Girls Incorporated does not believe that it is acceptable for a girl to be incarcerated for 
less serious offenses than a boy nor should she be held in secure detention for a longer 
period of tin^c that would a boy for the same offense. The resources should be at least 
equivalent to the resources allocated to boys' services. Furthermore, those services 
should be targeted to girls' special needs .... [and] such services for girls and for boys 
should receive equitable allocations of available funds. 

We at Girls Incorporated stand ready to assist you by making available our research and our 
training capacity and our programmatic expertise as you undertake your task. We urge that 
you consider special fimdmg for efforts to increase throughout the juvenile justice system an 
awareness of the special strengths and needs of today's girls and young women. 
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T«rz«oc« S. OOX^IM 
Acting Adainistrator 
0££ic« of Jz.-mallm Jastilcs 
Dallaquaacy Praraatlon 
Roc« 742 

S33 Z&diaaA Aranua n.tr. 
vashiagrton, o.c. 2QS31 



D*ar Xr. Donahuai 



and 



Glrla Cinba of Aaariea Inc. la plaaaad to hara tha 

opportuiity to comant on Uia Prgpoaad CoiprahanslTM Plan 
of thm Of flea of JuTanila Juatica and Dal t nmiancy 
Prayantlon for ft 1990. 

Wa cQOBand tha Offica foe lt« Innoration in 
announcing a eOBpxa2ianslva plan. To oar knowladga tlvla 
haa not happanad In prarlotaa yaara. caxtalnly tha 
davalopaant and public notlca of a coaiprahanalTa plan la 
an Iji^rtant atratagy In addraaalng tha goala of tha 
Offlea of Juv«nila Juatica and Dallnquancy Prarantlon 
(OJJDP). zt putc fadaral and atata aganciaa, coMBunity- 
baaad groupa, and youth^aarvlng organlsatlona on notlca 
regarding pslorltlaa. Undaratandlng thaaa prlocltlaa 
makaa it poaaUdla for govamaant and non-goTarsMnt groupa 
to collaborata and aupport ona anothar In addraaalng tha 
naada of youth. 

Bowavar, wa auggaat tjuat th« tiding of such public 
notlca ba glvan graatar conaldaratlon In tha futura; Tha 
CoBprahanalTa Plan propoaal appaarad in tha OaeaMbar 29, 
1989, laaua of th«. Fadai?al K^laf (^1. Si, no. 241). 
Bacauaa aetlTltlaa during thla waak «r« »lTitpal for aoat 
groupa glvan tha focua on family and tradition* at that 
tin* of tha yaaT/ tha publication vaa orarlookad by aany 
ragular Raaiatar rariawara. Onca it rorfacad through tha 
backlog of papara, praeloua llttla tlaa ramainad for 
organlsatlona to prapara eoMMn^ Vlrh ragard to thia 
■attar of tha tiaiing of public >tica, «a furthar auggeat 
that youthoaarrlng and other raaatad groupa vhich ary ba 
on your sailing llat racaira diract notlca through tha 
sail. Zn thia aannar it la laaa llkaly that auch an 
laportant docuaant will ba ovarlookad. 



"It doesn't mottvwtw* a girt comai from. « toog oi sh« kro*i w^ar« jhe's ooing" 
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in addition, v« ccwMnd thm OJJDP for f^t to 
hm ■•n.itiv* to th« rol. of racial and jtiialc ^"^^^^ ^ 
f«Milv and coanmitT iattingi. Rfttaarchara hava long 
rS?oSl52d tStchlldran laim valuai primarily frc« thair 
fSlfSil^rS^-ninlty. It i. not enough ^o/t^St^'."'" 
■hfiriKl raluai. To anaur* tha coawinlcation of ■^i^^ " 
raluai on drug- and alcohol-fraa youth, ai wall m on 
ciTic ratpontlhUlty and b-^^^^^' "Iffl^J^?"^^^-, 
amanata fro« tha inatitutiona and rola »odaH tJiat ara 
zacognisad by our divaria coaauaitiai. 

Ha do nota, howarar, that tha coiiprahanaiTa plan <loa« 
not d«Son«trata'a iiaUar laval of tanaiUTity to ^£ 
Sffaranca. Thara it no -antion of prjiyantion *ct^lty, 
rataarch, or training *rtilch !■ »ir=t"LSr^t^'*Jdd5aia 
alrlt and young wo«in. Juat aa it ii iJiportant to aaaxaBa 
«cial/athnlc dlffarancat in pro^ting tha goalt of 
aoclatr. lo it la rital to undaratand and build upon tha 
dlffSig SaiLianca of girli and yo»an In our ■ociatiai. 
GirirciSbi bf AMurici hit baan doing rasaarch 
pxocxaMing for girla and young w«mi for orar JO y«««- • 
Such JSrjTha; daSonatratad that girli and boya hava 
daraloiMntal dlffarancat which ara i^fj!?^^.?^* ^ 
iBpla»antation of prograwi datignad for particular aga and 
^SurTtionlSup.. cSnaaqaantly, girl" and young ««an 
ara not adaquataly sarTOl whan thay ara part of co- 
•ducationaVprogxa^a which hara not baan ■pacifically 
datlgnad to addraii thalr naada. 

m tha ara> of Juvanlla daXinquancy and <J^j/*i^^^ 
prarantlon, girli ara atpaclally or*''^'*?^!?-.^!^^!*^ 
groupa of girla ara Incraatingly ^^^i'^J °* 
dropSut, tSan Vf^^*^^^9^^^^fJ^ •qSi- 
abuia, aa wall aa othar «i«lin^!2^^^*^Tt°F?;.^?^T;h 
aarviig sganclat wiat ba targatad to oollaborita with 
OjSpT juit aa aganciai ara ^ch ata apacKlc to raca 
and/or ithnlclty! Without thii focuaad •Pe$?«5V 5Sa 
and local officlali will continua to ba bafflad by tha 
riia in dallnquant bahaTlori of girlt. 

Xoracrar, bactuia girl« and young woaan in tha 
juitica lyatai hava navSr racaivad tha "ttantion and 
Slourcai providad thalr mala countarparti , irtian ffi^l* 
young^oLrbacoma dallnquant., thay htva aran latt chanca 
S^Sarglng aa -rahabllitatad- citHant. It i« ▼^^y ^ 
liwrtSt, tharafora, that tha componantt of th« 0^^^. 
pSn wSch iddraii "Cauiai and Corralatat of Dalinquaacy 
U!^^ gp^fic naada and bahayiori of gixli. Othar 

oontlnuad. • • 
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S233*.52^2*'*** ^ • •pacific focus on girls i. 

Iflil* All pro^«— •xnins how tJv«y vldrsfts girU' 
il!!??««57^f ^ IW Mi dt fts yw, th« progrsu just . 

young mms la not lacludad. 

TlnaXly, w« wish to nets that although thsss comnts 
•Ml only o££«zwt hj Oirls Clubs of lasrlcs, w« hslisrs 
that laany glrl-ssrriag agsaeiss shars our concoms. ws, 

^ JxsTwtloa to M«t with soM of thsss agsneiss 

*4S2:! ^^^^ ^•f^ dlffar«cs and 
sansitiTity. Furthsr, offsr our sarvicss in assisting 
SlfSpSTSS^rUsT'^ discussion, and inrif you to 

forwaS^ ilToISlS^SSSS^^'' ''•'^'^ 

Sincar«ly, 



Xargj 
XatL 



arst Gatss 

.onal Kx«eutiT« Dirsctor 
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Attachment B 



GIRLS INCORPORATED 
POLICY STATEMENT 
JtWENttJE JUSTICE 

Girls Incorporated endorses the right of girls and young women to understand and derive the 
full benefits of the legal system of our country. We support programs that foster girls' 
knowledge and understanding of the law and encourage girls to function within its boundaries. 
Dc^tc these efforts, some girls will come into contact with the juvenile justice system, 
usually for non-criminal acts, con:monly called status offenses. Therefore, Girls Incorporated 
urges the development and adequate funding of those programs that distinguish and separate 
girls who are status offenders from those who have committed criminal acts. Services for 
status offenders should be provided in appropriate settings, that is, not in detention centers, 
jails or other locked facilities. 

Girls Incorporated supports equity for girls and boys in the juvenile justice system. Girls In- 
corporated does not believe that it is accq)table for a girl to be incarcerated for less serious of- 
fenses than would a boy, nor should she be held in secure detention for a longer period of time 
than would a boy for the same offense. The resources allocated to services and facilities for 
girls who are incarcerated should be at least equivalent to the resources allocated to boys' serv- 
ices. Furthermore, those services should be targeted to girls' special needs. 

For all girls who do come into contact with the juvenile justice system, we advocate programs 
that strengthen £unily units, foster decision-making skills, offer job training, utilize 
commuiuty-based settings and provide opportunities for alternative education. We believe that 
whenever possible girls should be returned to their families, but that such placements are al- 
ways ina^ropriate if they put girls at risk. It is critical that family and community-ba^ed 
programs for troubled girls receive adequate funding to meet the needs of these girls. Further, 
such services for girls and for boys should receive equitable allocations of available funds. 
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Chairman Martinez. I probably should have announced in the 
beginning that all the written statements that are submitted will 
be enter^ into the record in their entirety, and we will leave the 
record open to receive additional testimony to be included in the 
record. 

Before I begin the questioning, let me make a statement. You 
know, as we have traveled around and we have seen some of the 
programs that are in existence, so many of them are community- 
based. The initiative comes from the communities to help these sit- 
uations and really a good deal of the funding also comes from those 
communities and people of good conscience who decide they want 
to help because they realize there is a problem. 

And in those programs, even there, sometimes they are ignoring « 
female delinquency. I do not think they do it intentionally. I think 
that because they have traditionally thought of delinquency prob- 
lems being with young men, not with young women, in the plans 
that they have set, the programs are geared really more at boys. • 

A lot of these programs, although the base of their funding 
comes from the communities and the organizations that support 
them, still do use Federal dollars, and so in using those Federal 
dollars there may be something that we can do to raise their con- 
sciousness level to the fact that they should be treating boys and 
girls equally. 

You mentioned in your testimony. Dr. Deschenes, the gender 
biases. Can you give me some specific examples of what you mean 
by that? 

Ms. Deschenes. The primary examples involve the fact that girls 
are locked up for less serious offenses and authorities feel that fe- 
males need to be protected. That has been the basic difference. And 
boys are locked up for the serious offenses. 

Another example is that girls often spend a longer time incarcer- 
ated than boys do for the same types of offenses. 

Chairman Martinez. Yeah, I understand the biases there and it 
comes from desire really to protect, not realizing that they have to 
do more than just protect. I thought maybe there was some infer- 
ence that in the programs provided, there was also inequity and 
what do we do to — ^you know, there are a lot of my colleagues that 
do not like the word set-aside. 

You direct in the law that a certain amount 'of money be expend- 
ed or the money be expended equally for girls' programs as for 
boys' programs. How do you overcome some of that? And then you 
go back to the first thing I said about community-based organiza- 
tions, you know, you cannot impose on the moneys they contribute. 
You have to suggest to them in some way that they be more aware 
of the problem that, "Hey, the girls have specific needs. Specific 
programs are needed for them," et cetera. 

How do we, as a national policy-setting body set a policy that 
makes them understand that these are the things they have move 
on? 

Ms. Deschenes. I think part of the direction should be towards 
increasing the funding, specifically for research of girls. I know 
that there is very little research that has been done specifically on 
girls. I, myself, have been trying to do research on girls' programs, 
but the problem is that proposals usually do not get accepted or 
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there are so few programs out there that it is difficult to study the 
issue. 

Chairman Martinez, All right, what you are suggestmg then is 
maybe there be some specific language in the reauthorization that 
says, "The Secretary will grant a specific amount of money for re- 
search on problems affecting girls." 

Ms. Deschenes. I think that and I also think that we should sup- 
port research on delinquency prevention in particular. The longitu- 
dinal studies are showing a great co-occurrence of drug use, delin- 
quency and victimization. I think that if we put more efforts into 
delinquency prevention, specifically towards these Girls, Incorpo- 
rated types of programs, we will have much better efforts. 

It does not have to be more money than for boys, but I think 
there should be an emphasis on getting as many girls in these pro- 
grams as there are boys in these programs. 

Chairman Martinez. That is what I mean, short of a set-aside, 
saying, "You will spend a specific amount of money for such-and- 
such." Because sometimes a set-aside is the only way you can get 
funding for a specific program. In defense contracting, that is the 
only way that the minorities started getting a fair share of the con- 
tracting is when the Congress decided that there would be set- 
asides and you specifically identify the source of money for that. 

The thing is that in the places we visited, we have seen an in- 
crease in gang activity by young women who are bearing children, 
and are now rearing that child in a gang tradition. And that did 
not used to happen. We have pictures of them wearing the colors of 
the gang and at 5 or 6 years old holding a gun in their hand. Can 
you imagine how those kids will turn out in generations to come? 

Ms. Deschenes. I think that is somewhat rare in the areas that 
youVe been seeing it. I think there always have been girls that 
have been parts of the gangs. The mothers have also, in some 
cases, been with their sons in the gangs, contributed to their gang 
delinquency and not tried to get them out of the gangs. I think that 
there are different movements here in Los Angeles, particularly in 
the Watts neighborhood, where the mothers are fighting against 
the gangs. 

Chairman Martinez. Well, what is rare today becomes tomor- 
row, unless something is done to check it, a customary thing. I do 
not think that a few years back that anybody thought that they 
would see White Bloods or Crips. But there are now White Bloods 
and Crips. And they used to be just black. 

Ms. Deschenes. But I do not think the gangs are really the prob- 
lem. The gang problem represents a small minority. There are not 
that many girls in gangs. The real problem is the girls who are the 
runaways, the homeless, the ones who are being caught for shop- 
lifting; the programs are not geared to them. 

The gangs are a very small part of the program, although they 
are an important part of our problem with delinquency. We need 
more services, such as prevention services, for the regular girls. 

Chairman Martinez. Well I think if you get some funds to do 
some research you will find that the number of girls that play an 
important part of gang membership is increasing rapidly. There 
are a lot of other problems connected with girls, and a lot of them 
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stem from a bad home environment, which leads me to another 
question that I have and maybe you can answer it for me. 

In receiving testimony, I have gotten the impression that in 
many cases the valid court order is used to put people, especially 
girls, in lock-up because they keep running away from home. In 
the case of girls, there has got to be a reason why they are running 
away. 

I did hear of a case in which there really was not what I consider 
an adequate job done in determining why the youths were running 
away from home and violating the valid court order and getting 
locked up. And I think that if you are going to exercise that court 
order because a youth continues to run away that you really ought 
to try to find out why he or she is running away. It is not an easy 
thing to do, they do not always come forward. 

In one instance, one particular individual told me that it was 
resally sexual abuse that made her run away, that she didn't want 
to t?lk about. And, you know, how do you get it out? In your expe- 
riences, do you find that the court order in many cases is abused? 

Ms. Redaelu. Libby, maybe you caii answer that question better 
than I can, but from my experience as an executive director of 
Girls, Incorporated and working particularly with teens, for teen 
girls who do run away, the problem usually resides at home. There 
is either a dysfunctional situation, alcohol, or sexual abuse of some 
kind. 

I really cannot answer what the effects of a court order are. I 
know that with the programs which we offer at Girls, Incorporated, 
we provide an environment where a girl feels important. She is 
able to find help through those programs, and learns what to do as 
a victim at home. 

We act as resources or lead them to resources where they can get 
help to rectify their situation at home. Girls, Incorporated is the 
authority on girls in the Nation, in the programs that we develop 
for them. Part of our name change. Girls, Incorporated from Girls 
Clubs of America, came from the tremendous research that we had 
been putting into girls programs. 

Back to your first question, I think that when we look at our Na- 
tion's prosperity as the bottom line, the reality that women make 
up over 50 percent of the workforce, should be enough of an impe- 
tus to procure more funding to help girls. It is going to effect our 
Nation s economy. We need to prepare our girls. And we need to 
start very young with age-appropriate programming. 

Girls, Incorporated has all of these types of programs that ad- 
dress these issues at the girls' appropriate age and development, I 
have answered, indirectly, both questions. 

Chairman Martinez, One of the things is, you know, when you 
spoke in this last sentence about the programs that you have that 
are effective, and as we have studied the programs and the things 
you offer, we have seen that they are effective. We have seen other 
effective piograms as we visited different sites. But in every in- 
stance where I have seen these successful programs, I noticed that 
they only reach a small percentage of the total need. 

And the Federal Government has very limited funds to increase 
that percentage as everything has its priority and we are in a 
budget deficit and so on, and so on. But that is not a reason why 
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we cannot find some way to fund these progrf ms that are so impor- 
tant to the future of our country. But by the same token, I believe 
Federal money should be seed money that encourages somebody 
else to put money into good programs. 

Because after all, we all have a responsibility to our society. We 
cannot sit, like we have done for so many years, and say **it is not 
my problem because it does not directly affect me today, or because 
I do not have someone that it has directly affected that I am con- 
cerned about." 

We all have to be concerned for each other as a total community. 
Let us say we do finally get a bigger appropriation for this. How do 
we leverage that money to the greatest extent to get others to par- 
ticipate in it. Do you have any suggestions? 

Ms. Redaelu. First, I would suggest being a strong advocate. I 
think traditionally funding sources give more to male-oriented or- 
ganizations and agencies. I think we need, from your level, strong 
advocates to state the importemce of girls' services. 

Word will pass along to other types of funding sources. They will, 
for example, want to get Girls, Incorporated, to offer training pro- 
grams to the Juvenile Justice Services and other youth-serving or- 
ganizations. Then the programs which reach these girls will be run 
by trained facilitators. 

Various youth-serving orgamizations can acquire programming to 
meet the special needs of girls. Not all youth organizations do. 
Most are recreational in nature. Or schools, in their after-school 
programming, might have a venue to reach the girls with these 
programs, instead of just hanging out recreationally. 

I think that, number one, it is important to be a strong advocate 
to the YMCA's, to the after-school programs, to the school districts, 
to Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, and to the churches. Is there a 
chance for them to be able to deliver these types of programs? That 
is the flip side of delinquency to prevention as well as funding. 

Chairman Martinez. I think that maybe if information from 
hearings like this one and other public information be put out on a 
national level so that it raises the conscience level of people who 
had before not even thought of the issue of unequal services to girls 
because they think that delinquency is a boy's problem, not a girl's 
problem. 

Dr. Deschenes, on the issue of the abuse of valid court orders, do 
you believe there is any abuse out there? In regard to girls I am 
talking about their tendency to run away from home. And usually 
a valid court order is issuetl to force them to stay in the home, and 
when they do not then the girls are locked up. And this is done 
without, I think, really finding out why that person is runnmg 
away from home. Do you agree? 

Ms. Deschenes. I cannot really answer that question. But I 
would like to add that I think we know why some of the girls are 
running away from home. We have heard testimony here, I have 
talked about their victimization. I think that we need more pro- 
grams for tht young girls as we have developed for some of our 
female offenders. 

We need more shelters and semi-independent living situations. It 
may not always be appropriate to preserve the family. There may 
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be such a terrible situation that they cannot go back, and that is 
why they keep running away. 

There needs to be an increase in the smaller programs such as 
shelters where girls can be fostered, not necessarily foster homes, 
but shelters where services and counseling for these juveniles can 
be provided. We need to find out what these victimization issues 
are. 

I know from my few experiences in the programs that I have vis- 
ited, that the girls are very reluctant to talk about the issues of 
sexual abuse and victimization. It takes quite a long time before 
they will open up. 

Chairman Martinez. It is so appalling to me that children are 
brought up in these abusive situations, maybe because I was 
brought up and I raised my own family, my five children, in a 
whole different atmosphere. 

In fact, I had a son who wanted to be a policemai*. and after 
working 6 months with the police department, seeing the kinds of 
family traumas out there, he decided, because it was so foreign to 
him and the way he was brought up, that he decided that is not 
what he wanted to do. And it was probably just as well. 

There are probably a lot of other questions. We will continue the 
dialogue as we proceed towards the reauthorization. At this time I 
would like to turn to Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Excellent testimony, I 
appreciate both of you and what you have told the subcommittee. 
Rita, I guess in terms of Girls, Incorporated, you indicated that you 
have a network now of nearly 300 centers and about a $41 million 
operating budget, I guess my question essentially is, what ii'. the 
source of the funding? 

Ms. Redaelu, Foundations and grants, 

Mr, Barrett. And individuals, foundations, corporate communi- 
ty? 

Ms, Redaelu. That is correct, 

Mr. Barrett. Okay, No tax dollars? 

Ms. Redaelu, Some of the local centers receive community de- 
velopment block grants. That is the extent of it. At times we ap- 
plied for State funding for child care, which is a part of our after- 
school quality supervised care services. But minimal. 

Mr. Barretf. Okay. Thank you. I guess we are all in common 
agreement that girls are held in detention more than boys. And I 
wonder if we can also agree that the majority of girls in the private 
facilities are held for the non-delinquent cases, the runaways and 
so forth, is that generally true? 

Ms. Deschenes. That is generally true. 

Mr. Barretf. Okay. How about the kids that are held in private 
facilities, being held considerably longer than those in public facili- 
ties. Is that generally true? Some of the research I did indicated 
that those that are held in private facilities are held there consid- 
erably longer than those held in public institutions. 

Ms, Deschenes. That varies greatly by State. I know sonle States 
with programs that are only 2 to 5 months for thoir private facili- 
ties as compared to much longer, 13 to 15 month^.^ the public 
facilities. 
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Mr, Barrett. So you would not neceaearily agree with that state- 
ment, Rita, how about you? 

Ms. Redaelu. I really cannot make a comment on that, Mr, Bar- 
rett, I really do not know. 

Mr. Barrett. What about a situation then, I guess research also 
tells us that boys, when they are held longer in a detention situa- 
tion, sometimes it rubs off, they become a bigger part of the prob- 
lem if they are held longer. Would this necessarily be true for girls, 
or is there any research that points in that direction? In other 
words, a kid that is held longer is going to be a better case for con- 
tinued delinquency. 

Ms. Deschenes. Are you talking detention or training schools? 

Mr. Barrett. Both? 

Ms. Deschenes. Okay. We have seen problems in the past where 
girls who were held for a long time in detention centers suffered 
severe victimization within the detention centers and possible sui- 
cide risks. In terms of training schools, there is no evidence that I 
know of about girls. However, from the comment that I made earli- 
er, I would think that it takes longer for the girls to confront their 
problems. Perhaps holding them longer might make sense if one is 
making headway with those problems. 

In terms of the length of time, I believe that the average length 
of time is about 12 months in a residential training school. We are 
finding that 12 months is just too long. Progress can be made with 
a much shorter residential program as long as you have appropri- 
ate aftercare services for them when they return to the communi- 
ty. 

What is needed is more Federal funding to be given through the 
States, perhaps similar to the moneys that have been given to the 
drug programs through the Federal drug block programs. There 
needs to be funding for girls' programs, such as aftercare. There 
also needs to be an increase in the regular supervision of girls in 
the community. 

Ms. Redaelu. Congressman Barrett, I would like to add to that. 
Girls, Incorporated has done research on the development of some 
of our specific programs. It has been proven in our research that 
boys thrive with male role models, stronger figure models, around 
them. They seem to do better in these kinds of environments, 
whereas girls do not. 

I do not believe that the public or private facilities which you are 
referring to have the training or research data to allow them to 
serve girls in axi appropriate way. Based on the research that we 
have done. Girls, Incorporated has proven that girls do best with 
peer training and our trained facilitators. They work with girls to 
train other girls. 

Once again, I do not believe that the public facilities which we 
are talking about have that understanding or research, or the ma- 
terials available to deliver programming and help the girls the way 
they need to be helped. Girls, Incorporated can offer that assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you. And would you also agree that the av- 
erage of 12 months is a little bit too long? 
Ms. Redaelli. Yes. 
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Mr. Barrett. Okay. Great. Thank you very much. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Barrett. Thank you both 
for appearing before us. Your testimony is invaluable to us. And 
like I say, we will keep a dialogue going. There may be questions 
that we come up with or think of afterwards. We would appreciate 
it if we sent those through the mail to you, you would respond to 
us. And those would be included in the record. Thank you again. 

Ms. Redaelu. Thank you. 

Ms. Deschenes. Thank you. 

Chairman Martinez. Our next panel consists of two young 
people who are participants in programs and Ms. Vicki Burke, who 
is the director and founder of PACE Center for Girls. The one 
young lady we will not identify for confidentiality purposes. If you 
would come up and sit in the front here. And I understand you 
have someone with you, would you like to come up and sit with 
her? There are four chairs here. Ms. Vicki Burke, I understand Ms. 
Talaya Ford is with you. And if you can sit on this other side over 
here and then the two of you can sit on this side. I would like to 
first hear from the young lady who we are not identifying today. 

STATEMENT OF UNIDENTIFIED PARTICIPANT, CHILDREN OF THE 
NIGHT, LOS ANGELES, CA 

The Participant. I am 15 years old and I have been away from 
home since I was 13. My dad kicked me out. He really did not care 
what happened to me. I spent the last 2 years struggling to survive 
on the streets. So many things have happened to me. I was kid- 
napped and forced to do things I did not want to do. Just 2 weeks 
ago I was jumped and left for dead, Tliat left permanent scars. I 
am trying to recover from partial blindness. 

About 6 months ago I was placed into a group home. I was treat- 
ed like the girls that came straight out of juvenile hall. I preferred 
to be on the streets than in there. Most of the kids are on the 
streets not because they ran away but because of family rejection. 
Like mine was. They need places to go. Some can get counseling 
and return home, but some cannot. They need places where they 
can receive services like shelters, such as Children of the Night or 
Angel's Flight. At these places kids can leave but then return if 
whai they left for did not work out, 

SODA beds are another alternative. The people who own these 
beds are paid about $900 a month just to have the beds open. Most 
of the kids sent there do not end up staying, because it is only for 
one night. When they first get there they are told that they do not 
have to stay. That $900 a month can be used to build shelters for 
more extensive stays and services. That would help homeless chil- 
dren a lot. Thank you for listening. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank ycu. Your father kicked you out? 

The Participant, Yes. 

Chairman Martinez. Where is your mother? Is your mother 
alive? 

The Participant. Yeah. 

Chairman Martinez. And your mother would not take you in? 
Are they living together, your father and mother? 
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The Participant, No, 

Chairman Martinez, Then your mother, did you try to get help 
from your mother? 

The Participant, I just met her about a year ago. 

Chairman Martinez, You just met her about a year ago? 

The Participant, And we are sort of getting counseling to get to 
know each other, , _ _ 

Chairman Martinez. Do you feel you are receiving the help you 
need now? 

The Participant, Yeah, I am. 

Chairman Martinez, How many beds are there at the facility 
where you are staying? ^ . ^ 

The Participant, Right now there are seven. There was just a 
new building put together with 24 beds. 

Chairman Martinez, It hardly makes a dent in the real problem 
out there, does it? 

The Participant, More can help, I mean, there are some shelters 
that really do not do anything for anybody. They let you do what 
you want, leave as you want, go out during the day. It just exposes 
you to being on the streets. 

Chairman Martinez, You are a bright young woman. And you 
are very articulate. Are you attending school at the present time? 

The Participant, Not right now. My plan is to get into school. If 
things go well I will graduate next year, I plan to attend occupa- 
tional school. By the time I am 16 I can get a job and save money 
for an apartment, i. n j i. 

Chairman Martinez, How long are you going to be allowed to 
stOT in the facility you are in now? 

The Participant, They set something special up for me so k can 
stav until I get enough money to get an apartment. 

Chairman Martinez. That is great. You know, in many cases 
these facilities are only temporary. They do not really provide for 
young people long-term. I am glad this one is providing for you. Do 
you feel now you have a positive direction in your life, because 
somebody reached out and helped you? 

The Participant. Yes. I feel that the plan that I have worked 
out now is going to help me a lot better than any foster home 
would have. Some foster homes are terrible. Believe me. 

Chairman Martinez. Amen. I hear more horror stories coming 
out of foster homes. It is a shame, because I believe that one of the 
things we ought to provide for children as a society is a place for 
them to grow up where there is love and caring- And a lot of our 
social problems come from the fact that kids are not brought up in 
a loving, caring home. Certainly we all have to be judged before 
our Maker eventually some day. I cannot understand the mentality 
of a man that would throw his daughter out on the street at 13 
years of age. What grade were you in at 13? 
The Participant. I was in eighth grade. . , o 

Chairman Martinez. Eighth grade. And so you have missed 2 
years of school then? , , , ^ , ^ ^ 

The Participant. I have missed 2 years, but I have taken tests 
and presfcijtly I am in the Uth grade. _ 

Chairman Martinez. Like I say, you are very articulate, and you 
sound like a very intelligent woman. You have written a good 
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statement. Better than some people I know. But no, you should be 
encouraged to really keep a positive attitude and move ahead. And 
I am going to tell you something, anything you can think of in 
your mind, you can achieve, if you just have the patience and 
desire and if you look for the people that will help you. There is 
always going to be people that are going to try to knock you down. 
Ignore them. Go around them and find the people that will help 
you. And you can make it. Good luck to you. 

The Participant. Thank you. 

Chairman Martinez. Ms. Ford? 

STATEMENT OF TALAYA FORD, PARTICIPANT, PACE CENTER FOR 
GIRLS, JACKSONVILLE, FL 

Ms. Ford. Mr. Chairman, my name is Talaya Ford. I am 16 years 
old and a graduate from the PACE Center for Girls in Jacksonville, 
Florida. I appreciate the opportunity to teli you about myself and 
how I have changed my life in a positive way. I hope that my expe- 
rience will assist you in helping other girls who may be in similar 
situations. 

I would like to give you some background information about 
myself. I am originally from Philadelphia, where I lived with my 
grandparents. My father was in prison since I was 2 years old, and 
my mother became a drug addict when I was 6 years old. My 
grandparents were the ones who raised me. 

When I was 10 years old my grandmother died, so my mother 
wanted me to come live with her in Jacksonvii3e, Florida. This 
made me feel badly since my mother had never been there for me 
before. It was hard being separated from my grandfather, who was 
like a father to me. 

When I was 11 my grandfather moved to Jacksonville, Florida, 
which helped. But I still did not get along with my mother. My 
mother did not understand why my attitude was changing and as- 
sumed that I was on drugs, which at the time I was not. She placed 
me in a drug treatment program in an attempt to make things 
better. All this did was upset me, fo be placed where I did not 
belong. 

After returning home I was angry, and our relationship got 
worse. This is when I began sneaking out of the house during the 
night and going to nightclubs, even though I was only 13 years old. 
I eventually ran away to stay with friends. My mother put a custo- 
dy order out on me and I was picked up by the police and held in a 
detention center for a week. This is when the social services agen- 
cies became involved. 

I went to court, where my mother said she did not want me at 
home. I did not want to go home. I was placed in a foster home. I 
did not like being in the foster home because I felt out of place. 
The home was not heated properly and the foster parents were 
nasty towards me and the other foster children. That is why I ran 
away from there. 
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I tried to live on the streets, staying with friends, but I soon real- 
ized that I could not take care of myself. When I got sick I turned 
myself in to the social service agency. They took me back to the 
detention center for several days and then placed me in yet an- 
other foster home for girls. It was better than the other foster 
home, but it was still not somewhere a person should live. During 
the time I stayed there I saw girls trying to kill themselves. They 
would cry every day, and so would I. 

About 4 days later I was told I was going to be sent to another 
foster home. I could not handle being shifted around and being 
treated like nobody cared what happened to me. I ran away from 
there, even though I already knew that living on the streets was 
not a good life. I felt it would be better than going from foster 
home to foster home. 

For the next 2 years I lived with friends, not going to school, 
using drugs, drinking and wasting my life away. I continued to 
have contact with my grandfather, because he was the only person 
that I felt really cared about what happened to me. 

When I was 14 I was ' iving my friend's mother's car and I hit a 
school bus. The ambuh took me to the hospital. The police gave 
me tickets for recMest driving. 

After I was / 'tased from the hospital I continued to stay with 
friends again. Ivly life did not change. I was around people doing 
nothing for themselves, and therefore I had no hope for the future. 
When I was 15 my grandfath-^T ^'.ied. I tried to blame everyone else 
for his death. I felt angry, sa' - d most of all very alone. The most 
important person to me in was now gone. 

One of the last things .ndfather told me was that I was 

going tc get my education. He believed in me and saw a better 
future fo!- me. That ^as a turning point. I then knew I had to 
change my life. 

I turned myself in t>o the police and was taken to the detention 
center. I heard abcnt the PACE Center for Girls and felt like there 
might be an oppo. aity for me to get my education. When I went 
to court it was decided that I could move back with my mother. We 
worked on our relationship and began getting along better. 

I also enrolled in the PACE Center for Girls. The program 
taught me many things. I learned not only academics but also the 
life skills I needed to make it. I felt as though the staff really un- 
derstood me. They taught me how to set goals, achieve them, and 
then recognize my accomplishments. This made me feel really good 
about myself. I had a very special advisor at PACE who helped me 
deal with my personal problems as well as school problems. She 
met with my mom monthly to discuss progress and to talk about 
how things were going at home. 

This also helped my relationship with my mom. I earned my 
high school diploma and am currently taking a computer course 
through the community college and working part time. When I 
turn 17 I will enroll in the college nursing program. 

It was not a judge that made me want to go to school, or the 
social workers who made me want to better my life. It vvas people 
who cared, who made me know that I deserved better. Being in and 
out of the detention center and foster homes did not help any. To 
tell somebody you were in places like that was like boasting old 
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war stories. But to tell someone how people like my grandfather, 
my mother and the people at PACE gave me that push and confi- 
dence to make me want to strive for excellence, was like telling 
someone how I won the war. 
Thank you. 

Statement of Talaya Ford, Participant, PACE Center for Girls, 



Mr. Chairman, my name is Talaya Ford. I am 16 years old and I am a graduate 
from the PACE Center for Girls in Jacksonville, Florida. I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to tell you about myself and how I have changed my life in a positive way. I hope 
that my experiences will assist you in helping other girls who may be in similar 
situations. 

I'd like to give you some background information about myself. I'm originally 
from Philadelphia where I lived with my grandparents. My father was in prison 
since I was 2 years old, and my mother became a drug addict when I was 6 years 
old. My grandparents were the ones who raised me. When I was 10 years old my 
grandmother died so my mother wanted me to come live with her in Jacksonville, 
Florida. This made me feel badly since my mother had never been there for me 
before. It was hard being separated from my grandfather who was like a father to 
me. 

When I was 11 my grandfather moved to Jacksonville which helped but I still 
didn't get along well with my mother. My mother didn't understand why my atti- 
tude was changing and assumed I was on drugs — which at the time I wasn't. She 
placed me in a drug treatment program in an attempt to make things better. All 
this did was upset me to be placed somewhere I didn't belong. 

After returninjs home I was angry and our relationship got worse. This is when I 
began sneaki;ig out of the house during the night and going to nightclubs, even 
though I was only 13 years old. I eventually ran away to stay with friends. My 
mother put a custody order out on me and I was picked up by the police and held in 
the detention center for a week. This is when the social services agencies became 
involved. I went to court where my mother said she didn't want me home and I 
didn't want to go home. I was placed in a foster home. 

I didn't like being in the foster home because I felt out of place. The home was 
not heated properly and the foster parents talked nasty towards me and the other 
foster children. That's why I ran away from there. 

I tried to live on the streets, staying with friends, but I soon realized that I 
couldn't take care of myself and when I got sick I turned myself in to the social 
services agency. They took me back to the detention center for several days and 
then placed me in yet another foster home for girls. It was better than the other 
foster home but it still was not somewhere a person should live. During the time I 
stayed there I saw girls trying to kill themselves. They would cry every day, and so 
would I. About 4 days later I was told I was going to be sent to another foster home. 
I could not handle being shifted around so much and being treated like nobody 
cared what happened to me. I ran away from there. Although I already knew that 
living on the streets was not a good life I felt it would be better than going from 
foster home to foster home. 

For the next 2 years I lived with friends, not going to school, using drugs, drink- 
ing and wasting my life away. I continued to have contact with my grandfather be- 
cause he was the only person that I felt really cared about what happened to me. 

When I was 14 I was driving my friend's mother's car and I hit a school bus. The 
ambulance took me to the hospital. The police gave me a ticket for reckless driving. 
After I was released from the hospital I continued to stay with friends again. My 
life didn't change. I was around people not doing an3rthing for themselves and there- 
fore I also had no hope for the future. 

When I was 15 my grandfather died. I tried to blame everyone else for his death. I 
felt angry, sad, and most of all very alone. The most important person to me in my 
life was now gone. 

One of the last things my grandfather told me was that it was very important to 
get my education He believed in me and saw a better future for me. That was a 
turning point, I then knew I had to change my life. 

I turned myself in to the police and was taken to the detention center. I heard 
about the PACE Center for Girls and felt I like that might be an opportunity to get 
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my education. When I went to court it was decided that I could move back with my 
mother. V/e worked on our relationship and began getting along better. 

I also enrolled in the PACE Center for Girls. The program teught me many 
things. 1 learned not only academics but also the life skills I needed to maJ'e it I 
felt as though the staff really understood me. They taught me how to set goaJs, 
achieve them, and then recognize my accomplishments This made me feel fedly 
good about myself I had a very special advisor at PACE who helped me deal with 
my personal problems as well as school problems. She met with my mom monthly to 
discuss my progress and to talk about how things were gomg^.at home. This also 
helped my relationship with my mom. I earned my high school diploma and I m cur- 
rently taking a computer course through the community coUege and working part 
time. When I turn 17 I will enroll in the college nursing program. . „u„ 

It wasn't the judge who made me want to go to school or the social workers who 
made me want to better my life. It was people who cared, who made me know that I 

^^^^i^^d out of the detention center and foster homes didn't help any. To tell 
someone you were in places like that was like boasting about old war atones 

But to tell someone how people like my grandfather, my mother and the people at 
PACE gave me that push and confidence to make me want to strive for excellence, 
was like telling someone how I won the war. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Ford. We will hear from 
Ms. Burke? 

STATEMENT OF VICKI BURKE. DIRECTOR AND FOUNDER, PACE 
CENTER FOR GIRLS, JACKSONVILLE, PL 
Ms Burke. Good morning. My name is Vicki Burke. I am the di- 
rector of PACE Center for Girls. It is a non-residential, community- 
based program that we started about 7 years ago primarily tor 
status offenders. Eventually we ended up taking delinquents, de- 
pendents, high school dropK)uts. and teen parents, primarily just 

^What we see is that they all have basically similar problems. 
Frequently, there is a history of some dysfunctional family, maybe 
their parents were substance abusers. As Talaya told us, it may be 
a father who was in prison or a mother who was in prison. 

I had this great speech prepared about how boys act out amer- 
ently than how girls act out. But you already gave it. So I am just 
going to take a few minutes to tell you what we did in Florida and 
what we are doing in Florida, for girls. , „ , „^ ^ , 
When we initially started the program, I called our State social 
services agency to find out what other kinds of programs there 
were in the State, on which we might be able to model ours m 
Jacksonville. At that time we had no programs for girls in our city. 
The information I got was that there are no programs for girls in 
the State of Florida. So they really could not help us. 

I am a social worker. I tried to do some research around the 
country but obviously did not have the skills to do that. We ended 
up just making up our program. When we made mistakes, we 
would quit doing whatever was going wrong. If we learned some- 
thing that worked, we would start doing that. 

There are several reasons why our programs are so successlul. it 
is non-residential, we keep the young women at home whenever 
possible. There are situations when it just does not work out tor 
them to stay at home. But most of the time, if we can keep a girl at 
home and work problems out there while she is at home, the situa- 
tion is really going to change for the better. 
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I think we are successful because our staff-student ratio is so low. 
Our classroom size is no larger than one to ten. We do this primari- 
ly because most of our girls have been out of school for at least 1 or 
j years. We have had some 16-year-old girls who are still in the 
fourth grade. Chances of them finishing high school are prettv 
much nil. 

' I think another reason for our success is that our program is not 
geared solely to addressing pregnancy, substance abuse, or drop- 
pmg out of school. It encompasses all of the problems. If we have a 
mother who is a substance abuser and we are trving to help her 
daughter, we are going to do whatever we can do to get her mother 
help as well. If we have a mother who is not employed, we are 
going to do whatever we can do to help her fmd employment. 

We do not just take one girl and say, ''Okay, we are going to fix 
this particular problem right now." Instead, we look at everything 
that IS going on in her life and work it from that perspective. If we 
know everything that is going on in her life, we can really address 
ml of the problems. 

It do^ take a long time to find out about things like sexual 
^ u^^u J ^^^^^ pretty neat things that can be done 

which do not take a lot of time. For example, we have several ex- 
perts on sexual abuse in our cities. We have many folks come in 
trom the community to talk about their jobs or whatever they are 
familiar with. 

We will have somebody come in from the child protection team 
to talk about sexual abuse. She might talk to 20 girls. As soon as 
she finishes talking it is incredible how many hands are raised. It 
would probably take us months to get to that. But because this one 
expert comes in and talks very candidly and openly about sexual 
abuse, it takes no time at all for other girls to think, "Gosh, that 
happened to me, I am not alone." 

Another reason for our success is that we are really focused on 
what we are trying to do. We think that education is the only way 
these girls are going to have a better life. This does not mean just 
high school, but going on further than that. The goal is to go on to 
college, to go on to vocational school. 

One absolutely has to graduate from high school. But in order to 
really be able to take care of oneself and not be dependent on 
someone else, more than just a high school education is needed 
these days. 

Another thing we do is assign each student, as soon as she comes 
in, an advisor who is responsible for her the entire time she is at 
our program. This means that if she needs glasses, her advisor will 
get her glasses. If she needs to go to court, her advisor goes to court 
with her. Advisors do home visits with the parents to let them 
know what types of goals we have set up for the girls in the pro- 
gram, and whether or not their daughters are achieving those 
goals. 

We also have goals set up at home and discuss with the parents 
whether or not the girls are achieving those goals. They can be 
simple goals, such as keeping curfews, cleaning their bedrooms, or 
getting to school on time in the morning. We do not put too much 
pressure on them because we want them to be successful at little 
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things; once they are, they will be able to see that they can go on 

*°wSo^ha?J a follow-up job placement portion of our progr^^ 
wrfollow girls for 3 years after they leave our program to make 
S?e that t£y are worWng or they are in «^hoo| They canno^^^^ 
uate from our program unless they are enrolled m school or have a 
j^ob Other^^ we^ould be ^nding them back out there where it 
i«! iiist not eoine to work. We have seen that, we know that. 

b^r fdlow-up placement coordinator calls them on a monthb; 
baS aAd asks abSut school or work. A gi'"! ^a'J,if f 
who we know is going to make it because she h a great pob. But 
in 3 months she can get mad at her employer and quit, just UKe 
Sat We r?ally have to stay on top of them and help and support 

'^We har?l^ ^f ?rls who just call us, just to talk and. tell us 
how thev are doing I would like to say that not. every girl who 
comes inUur proLm is -ccessful. In the beginmn^ l^au^ our 
waiting list was so long, we were kind of forced to simply say 
"Okav"' and let them go if they decided to leave. , , ^, , 
Now however w? have taken girls back who have been through 
our proCTam Iwo or three times unsuccessfully, but end up turnmg 
?hei?S?rJund just by realizing that this i« °XrTtfey^e 
cnrU who we take into our program are not court-ordered, tney are 
there volunterily We tried court-ordered in the very beginning; it 

"^'oSf p'JoSam is not meant to be punishment. The ^rls that we 
take ch(^rtS^be there. If they decide in 2 or 3 .^efe that the^ 
want to leave, we can talk until we are blue in the face, but it is 
TtUl their dedsion. It has to be their decision. T^ey bave got to 
start making, we hope, smart decisions for ^bemselves. I^^^^^ 
getting them to do everything we want them to do, then that is not 
going to help them once they leave our program. 

Leneth of stay for our students really vanes, as we try to tocus 
on eS ei? individually. We might have a student who is there for 
Tmonthf or we might Lve.a student who is there for over a year. 
It really depends on the individual. , 

Finally, the most important reason fV^'JtXwplave are un- 
people who are involved in our program, the staff we have, are un 
Svably dedicated to ^rls. They give way over what is expected 

°'&7rrfn;?oS:nt^?^he comm^^^^^^ 

who are just incredible at getting us the things ^« 

like everyone else, we do not have a lot of '^^''^l^Zl^fJ^^J^l^^ 

programs in operation right now and pay no rent or utilities at any 

of theThree programs. Board members and communities have do- 

""f c^rC wftb some recommendations for the committee to 
hear Xe I on\d like States to start doing some data collection 
on Srls S the juvenile justice system. I agree that there has not 
bSe^eLugh date on giri for us'to really look at what the issues 



are. 



I would like this committee to direct States to address and in^^ 
rlude ffirls in their State plan. I would like this committee to pro 
Jidrtldlnical ^L^^^^^^ States for services concerning girls. 
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Again, when we first started out, we had no programs on which to 
model ours. It was really just our best guess. 

I think that it is important, particularly since we sent out a 
survey to some other States, to find out what the States are doing 
tor girls. I have received several phone calls and some information. 
Ihey are basically saying that they do not know what to do for 
girls They know that they need to do something for girls, but do 
not have many programs on which to model themselves. Very few 
non-residential programs exist. Most of the programs for girls are 
residential. & 

I would like this subcommittee to look at providing some fund- 
ing, perhaps to the research and development of programs that can 
be model programs for other States to use. Lastly, I would like to 
see that court orders are not invoked to address status offenses I 
see court orders used, in the best intentions, to keep kids, girls nri- 
marily, safe and off the streets. 

It is interesting that most of our girls at PACE are from single- 
parent homes. Most of our girls live with their mothers. Their 
mothers have generally been sexually and physically abused, sub- 
stance abusers, dependent on welfare, and teen mothers. 

I see that we have a perfect opportunity to break this cycle, 
which we keep saying that we want to break, by addressing botl 
the girl s and her mother's needs. These young women definitely 
are our future. I feel as if we can make a difference. We cannot 
continue to complain about the numbers of teen pregnancies, drop- 
outs, and runaways rising without choosing to make a difference. 

I am really looking at you to take the lead. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Vickie Burke follows ] 
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viclci B. Bur)c« 
Director 
P.A.c.E. c«nt«r For oirli/ inc. 



Chairman Martinez and members of the Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, my name is Vicki Burke. I am the 
Director of P.A.C.E. Center For Girls, a non-residential, 
community- based program for high risk girls, ages 14 through 18. 
Thank you for holding this hearing today, and thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to speak before this Subcommittee regarding the 
young women in our country who are presently in the juvenile 
justice system. These young women are being treated as delinquents 
when they are primarily children in need of services (status 
offenders - runaways, truants, ungovernables , throwaways) . 

Historically, services to girls have not been given adequate 
attention in the juvenile justice system, since girls represent a 
smaller percentage of the delinquency population. Most juvenile 
justice programs have either locked girls away in secure 
residential facilities or simply ignored them. Young women are 
typically not locked up because they pose a threat to their 
community, but because juvenile judges believe it is somehow in the 
best interest of the child to incarcerate them or judges are 
constrained because there are no services for them anyway. 

Tbtt Frobl«m 

Communities can see the results of boys who have grown up in pain 
caused by dysfunctional families, physical and sexual abuse, 
neglect, or substance abuse. They act out by victimizing the 
community through criminal, sometimes violent, behavior. 
Communities, because they want to protect themselves, their 
families, their property, and their neighborhood, pay attention. 

When girls act out their pain, they often are self destructive. 
They run away, become involved in prostitution, have babies, or 
surrender their lives to men for attention and shelter. Their pain 
is silent an<S invisible. The only victim a girl will leave behind 
is herself. Too often communities do not pay attention. 

Since troubled boys are a threat to the community and they act out 
their problems in a visible way, they receive more attention and 
thus more services and opportunities than girls receive. 

Girls are again victimized when they seek help because, there are 
so few resources available to them. Females are returned home or 
receive no services twice as often as males. Girls routinely wait 
longer than males to receive treatment, and the treatment they 
finally do receive is often less intensive and of shorter duration. 
VJaits up to six months are not uncommon for girls. In a sense, 
girls are penalized, because they do not act out by committing a 
crime. Most girls who come to the attention of juvenile justice 
authorities have committed "status offenses," such as running way 
or violating curfew. These offenses would not be crimes if 
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committed by adults. These young women have been coimitted to lock 
up or secure residential facilities because they have violated a 
court order not to run away, to attend school, or obey their 
parents, is it reasonable to ask a young women to attend school or 
remain at home if she is being sexually abused? Frequent runaways 
is a common symptom of past or present sexual abuse; these youth 
need treatment not incarceration. 

In 1974, the Juvenile and Justice Delinquency Prevention Act 
required the removal of status offenders from secure institutions. 
The law was intended to benefit girls, who had previously been 
locked up m secure residential programs for less serious offenses 
^ 1 w^^^ period of times than boys. Service providers 

applauded the movement away from institutionalization, but pointed 
out that leaving the kids (primarily girls) to fend for themselves 
was not the answer, in detention centers or training schools, they 
at least had food and shelter. Now too many girls live on the 
streets or m unhealthy, exploitative or abusive environments 
because as most juvenile justice authorities and child advocates 
acknowledge there are very few services for troubled young women. 

There seems to be a double standard in our society about young 
women. Public attitude seems to blame the girls for having these 
problems. Girls are labeled as "bad" for being promiscuous when 
they are actually recreating their earlier abuse or looking for 
someone to give them the love and attention they never received at 
home. Girls sometimes try to fill this void by having a baby - 
someone to love them. ^ j 

There have beon several studies that document the inequities of 
services between boys and girls including The University of 
Michigan Center for the Study of Youth Policy, "Programming For 
Young Women m the Juvenile Justice System", (January, 1991)- 
The Virginia Department of Youth and Family Services, "Youna 
Women m Virginia's Juvenile Justice System; Where Do They ' 
Belong", (December, 1991); The Florida Supreme Court Gender Bias 
Study Commission Report, (December, 1990); The Oregon's Girls 
Advocacy Project, "Comprehensive Statewide For At -Risk Girls and 
Young Women, (November, 1990); The National Council of Jewish 
1984^' ^^^^^ the Juvenile Justice System", (March, 

Some of their findings are as follows: 

- girls make up over half of the children in need of services 
(status offenders) category 

- girls pose little threat to society 

- girls spend more time locked up in secure, residential 
facilities and for less serious offenses than boys 

(I.e., violation of court order to not run away, to attend 
school, keep curfew, or obey parents) 
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- girls are not a focus in the juvenile justice system because 
more boys commit crimes 

- most programs for girls are residential, but out-of-home 
placements are unnecessary for many girls and they often 
lack aftercare services offered upon return home. The 
University of Michigan noted the reason girls were placed in 
residential programs was due to the lack of community based 
alternatives although community based alternatives are the most 
effective. 

- The Florida Supreme Court Gender Bias Study found that 
prostitutes had one common trait - they ran from sexual or 
physical abuse. They determined that not all incest victims 
became prostitutes, but almost all prostitutes were incest 
victims. They found that adult prostitutes had often started 
as teenagers. 

Another study done by the Valentine Foundation, " A Conversation 
With Girls," (May, 1990), concluded that girls act out differently 
and need different programs than boys. They also found a strong 
correlation between childhood sexual abuse and substance abuse, 
homelessness, women in prison, and eating disorders. This study 
also concluded that most dropout prevention programs are geared 
toward boys. 

Community safety is the standard upon which services to youth has 
been based, meaning girls constitute a lower priority than boys. 
Girls are far more likely to be threat to themselves rather than to 
the community. People seem to believe that the worst a girl is 
going to do is get pregnant, but the worst a boy is going to do is 
kill someone. This phenomenon tends to drive the system with the 
juvenile justice system devoting the bulk of their resources to 
males. Lacking a powerful lobby of agitated victims, girls 
programs are often the last funded and the first cut. Fragments of 
help are all that is typically offered to troubled girls who will 
become the mothers of our next generation. 

Although it is hard to see the quite suffering and danger faced by 
our young women, their dilemma is our dilemma. When we throw away 
homeless, runaway, abused or neglected girls, we throw away a part 
of our future. There are costs to each of us when we are unable to 
see and help the young women of our ne-;t generation. We perpetuate 
a worsening cycle of generational abuse, teen parenting, 
delinquency and emotional dysfunction. In addition to these 
unquantif iable, human consequences, we also pay a high monetary 
price when we neglect these young women: 

* 60% of all American families on public assistance are headed 
by former or current teen mothers 

* An unwed mother is the most likely person to join the welfare 
rolls and the least likely to join the labor force 
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* The U.S. estimated that $21 billion is spent annually for 
teen households 

* Single mother families are the fastest growing segment of our 
Homeless population 

* More than 75% of people living in poverty are women and 
children 

* Two thirds of the world's illiterate are women and girls 
On* Solution 

In 1989, in Florida alone, 49% of our child population was female 
yet girls were 77% of the child sexual abuse victims; 44% of the 
child abuse fatalities and 48% of those abandoned. Fifty six 
percent of the runaway and homeless youth were girls. Florida has 
the nations 's highest suicide rate and ranks fourth in the nation 
for teen pregnancy. Ninety percent of our teen mothers are not in 
school and less than half of the teens who are parents before aqe 
18 graduate from high school. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, the need for services for girls was 
recognized in 1985. P.A.C.E. Centsr For Girls opened that year 
with the support of the juvenile court judges. The first ten 
clients were all status offenders who were locked up in the 
detention center for running away. All of the girls enrolled in 
P.A.C.E. have either dropped out or have been identified as 
potential school drop outs. Sexual or physical abuse is one of the 
most common problems faced by the young women who attend our 
program. Because of a myriad of social and emotional issues, they 
experience extreme difficulty in adjusting to a regular school 
environment. Despite the multiplicity of problems noted above, 
these disenfranchised young girls respond positively in a caring 
therapeutic environment. 

P.A.C.E., a non-residential, community-based program, serves the 
needs of female status offenders, delinquents, dependents, 
dropouts, pregnant or teen mothers who are ages 14 - 18. The 
program has provided comprehensive educational and social services 
to over 700 young women since inception. The intent of the program 
IS the prevention of juvenile delinquency, status offenses, high 
school dropouts, foster care referrals and teen pregnancies. 
P.A.C.E. provides young women with the necessary skills to become 
independent, self-reliant and productive citizens in their 
communities. 

DMcription of S*rvic«8 

P.A.C.E. offers a comprehensive continuum of services that are 
specially designed to meet the unique needs of at risk girls 
Attendance is voluntary and there are no charges for services. The 
staff /student ratio in each class is 1:10. Upon entrance in the 
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program, each student is assigned a staff advisor and advocate for 
their length of stay in the program to ensure the students needs 
are met and any problems addressed. The specific components of the 
program are: 

I. Education ; Education is the core of P.A.C.E. and the key to 
bringing many of the girls out of broken homes, poverty, and 
low self esteem. Each girl attends school while at P.A.C.E. 
and works towards her high school credit diploma or the G.E.D. 
P.A.C.E. is a fully accredited high school credit program 
which includes remedial, high school credit and General 
Education Development (GED) Examination preparation. P.A.C.E. 
has a scholarship fund to assist with continued education for 
the girls after thev graduate from P.A.C.E. 

II. Life Management ; The P.A.C.E. curriculum consists of a five- 
part life management component which includes classes that are 
designed to educate, motivate and build self esteem. Areas of 
study include; health and physical fitness, life management, 
cultural appreciation, career development and home economics. 

III. Counselin g; P.A.C.E. treatment plans are specifically 
tailored to each student. Individual and group counseling 
sessions are conducted regularly. Staff are on call 24 hours 
a day in the event of an emergency. Close communications 
and availability of staff to students are key in defusing 
many crisis situations. 

IV. Community Service : The enhancement of self esteem and 
promotion of self worth are integrally related to pride and 
involvement in a community. Therefore, P.A.C.E. requires 
each girl to participate in at least two different community 
projects while enrolled. These projects include serving 
lunch to the elderly, working with abused children, and 
helping with abandoned animals at a local shelter. These 
projects are also a way for our sti^dents to pay back the 
community for supporting them. 

Although the average length of stay is seven months, the program is 
based upon individual needs, so length of stay can vary from four 
months to one year. The girls can not graduate from the program 
unless they are enrolled in continuing education or are employed. 
Additionally, P.A.C.E. has developed a comprehensive 3 year 
placement and follow-up evaluation component whether a girl 
successfully completes the program or not. The follow-up 
coordinator ensures that students continue with their education and 
employment. 
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RttcoMi«ndat ions 

We urge the subcommittee on Human Resources to address the special 
needs of this population in the reauthorization of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act by: 

1. Directing the OJJDP to study girls in the juvenile justice 
system the number of female status offenders who are put in 
secure detention, the disposition of cases, and any 
disparities in services based on gender. 

2. Directing each state to include and address how they are going 
to provide services to girls in their plans and to report 
annually on their progress. 

3. Providing funds for research and development projects that can 
assist female status offenders and delinquents. 

4. Providing technical assistance to states in creating gender 
sensitive services and programs. 

5. Ensuring court orders are not invoked in response to freauent 
runaways, sexual activity and truancy. 

There has to be more services available to accommodate and address 
their special needs. Services have to be more gender specific. 
Girls tend to unload when they feel safe, but when placed in 
treatment programs for boys they clam up for fear of being laughed 
at or being victimized again. 

If residential services are being provided, follow up and aftercare 
services have to be required when they return to often the same 
environment they were being abused or neglected in. Problems for 
girls are intertwined. You have to look at more than just teen 
pregnancy or abuse or homelessness or drug abuse. Services can not 
relfted^^" ^° address an individual problem when they are all 

There is a lot of fragmentation in states and between states tryina 
to serve young women. Every one is working with good intentions! 

"'l' , "^^"^ collaborative efforts and 

i^o^HH^ successful non-residential and residential programs that 

Sr^tlv T'^l^K^^^.^^ ^^^'^ ^"^^^ ^^^^^ ^ith the each other. 
We talk about breaking the cycle, but we can not accomplish that 
without addressing the needs of the young women who are our future 
mothers. We can not continue to neglect this population. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify, we are looking forward 
to working with you to ensure the juvenile justice system is 
responsive to all of our nation's youth. 
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Chairman Martinez. Thank you. I do not know how to be^n^ 

this, ask for certain things to be changed^ 

OnA nf the thines that comes clear here today is tnai i^^ere ibiiut 

fv^^m nr Dp^ichenes said the same thing, the neea lor rebear^u. x 
Ms! RSaefli said the same thing. It is obvious from what you 
that wben you called the State social services to ask for some 
^J^tion They couW not give you any, because there was nothing 

pSd iiy attention to it or tried to do anything about it. 
How long has your program been in existence.' 

^h'airmr-^SiLrSveryears. So 7 years ago, which is not 
thaXrio the Stete of Flo^da did not have one program like 

*^M«, Burke The only programs that Florida has, other than our 

"^ChSan Martinez. What happens in ^h^^e g«>;jP 

M« RiTRKF Length of stay is usually very short. It is never in 
th^?o— y'lThfre the ^?ls -e/There J n™ 

have visited Xv^^Tth^e,^eXey%^fce She "Se SiUs which 
demics while ^^^^ „f ^J^^.'^^V IJ^^^ to do well when they 

them there and we do not do what we ^ environment 
Snf .T^^^ri'^S'klX^^ there, and »hat a 
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positive young woman she was. And I thought to myself well, these 
people would be successful regardless, because they have this posi- 
tive attitude and this great drive. 

And when I made that remark the director quickly jumped on 
me, and deservedly, and said yeah, you did not see them when they 
came in. The one young woman was ready to fight at the drop of a 
hat and usually did. And tiie young man was the same way. 

And so I asked the young man if he was a dropout from school. 
And he looked at me right straight in the eye and he said no, I was 
not a dropout, I was a force-out. He said that his life situation 
forced him out. His environment at home, his environment at 
school, his environment in the community. And I thought, that is a 
brilliant statement, he understands. And now he has changed all 
that. 

And he was going to go into the Marine Corps and go to helicop- 
ter school, he had already signed a contract to do that. And he had 
his future all planned out. When he got out of the service, after 
learning all that in the service, that is what he was going to work 
in as an occupation. Which was outstanding. And I really believe 
that he will accomplish that. 

But all of these young people. I see that all they need is some- 
body to point them in the right direction. All they need is an alter- 
native. And you ask me to be leader, I have got to get 434 other 
people who think they are leaders to consider all of this, to say, 
hey, this is what we have to do. 

We were very successful reauthorizing the Older Americans Act. 
Hopefully we will be successful on this. I have some colleagues on 
our committee, Mr. Barrett being one of them, who are very anx- 
ious about it. Mr. Barrett, I guess you know, comes from that State 
that is the home of Boys Town. And one of the most remarkable 
success stories, but again it is for boys. 

Ms. Burke, you said that 7 years ago you went out and asked 
other States about their programs for girls and there was none. 
Then you asked for technical expertise from the government. I am 
not sure the government can give you technical expertise because I 
am not sure they have it. Maybe you can give technical expertise 
to them. 

Ms. Burke. I am one person, one social worker, who did sonie- 
thing in my community that has really snowballed. In talking with 
other folks from around the country, it is obvious that this is not 
just a problem in Florida, or only in my community. I would love 
to be able to meet with some other folks who have either residen- 
tial or non-residential programs. We would be able to look at some 
really good programs and see what fits our different needs. 

This is why I am looking to you. I do not even know where to 
begin. I know that I would like for all girls in this country to have 
the same opportunities as the two who spoke before me. The goal is 
for them to finish school and move on to a better life. I know that 
we cannot change what has happened to them. But I also know 
that we sure could help change what their future would be. It 
seems as if somehow we ought to be able to do this. It should not 
be too difficult. 
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Chairman Martinez. I agree with you. But there are some stum- 
bling blocks. Let me ask you this, were you aware of Children of 
the Night Program before today? 

Ms. Burke. I had seen it on the news. 

Chairman Martinez. Had you not talked to anybody from that 
program at all? 

Ms. Burke. There are other programs, such as Girls, Incorporat- 
ed with whom I have talked. There is a program out in Oregon, 
Girls Emancipation Program, that is a residential, independent 
living program for girls. I met their director. She and I have been 
talking a^ut what we are doing for girls. I find out about these 
programs by meeting people who introduce me to others. Or some- 
body who has heard about me from someone else will call wanting 
information. There really is no 

Chairman Martinez, Association, group, or national network. 

Ms. Burke. Yes. Tomorrow I am going up to Nev/ York for the 
week to meet and talk with several of the foundations. There have 
been several studies in the last couple of years about services for 
girls, concerning the amount of funding that has been going into 
girls' programs versus boys* programs. We are brainstorming and 
trying to build a national task force. For example, could we have a 
national girls conference? What are some things that we can do to 
try to make this happen? 

Chairman Martinez. Now Girls, Incorporated has a national net- 
work, right? 

Ms. Redaelu, Yes, that is correct. 

Chairman Martinez. And you have what, 122 sites? 

Ms. Redaelu. One hundred and twenty-two cities across the 
Nation, 300 centers. 

Chairman Martinez. Three hundred centers. Quite a substantial 
number. 

Ms. Redaelli. We are based in New York. We have a national 
resource center, the only one of its kind, in Indianapolis that does 
research on girls and young women. 

Chairman Martinez. Do the studies that Ms. Burke talked 
about, some of them come out of your research center there? 

Ms. Redaelli. I do believe so. 

Chairman Martinez. Could we have copies of those studies? 

Ms. Redaelli. Absolutely. We can send them to you. 

Chairman Martinez. There are so many associations and organi- 
zations that have international network that then have annual 
conferences and come to Washington with their annual conference 
to make the legislators in Washington understand. And they take a 
day to go out and lobby the legislators on their particular needs. 
Has your group ever done it? 

Ms. Redaelli, We have our 47th national conference coming up 
this April, next month, in Beverly Hills, 

Chairman Martinez, Oh, that is a great place. Has Girls, Incor- 
porated made an effort to take as associates organizations that, you 
are simply based in Florida, right? 

Ms. Burke. Right. 

Chairman Martinez, And you have three centers? 
Ms. Burke. We have three centers and we are preparing to open 
two new ones in Miami and Fort Lauderdale, 
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Chairman Martinez. Because their aim and goal is the same as 
yours, is there a way that maybe because you already have a na- 
tional network, of drawing some of these other people into that? 

Ms. Redaelu, Of course. 

Chairman Martinez. And really forming a political force, right. 
Because somehow that is what you need to knock people in the 
head in Washington. It is like the guy said, sometimes you have to 
get their attention with a big stick. And it would help us tremen- 
dously in our moving to reauthorize this. 

Ms. Redaelu. The other thing we do throughout the country is 
have annual regional conferences. There are conferences annually 
in Ms. Burke's area of the country that would not require her to 
travel across the country every year. We have n&ticnal and region- 
al conferences, # 

Chairman Martinez. Do you have a mailing, a regular mailing 
that goes out across the country? 

Ms. Redaelu. Yes. 

Chairman Martinez. Are you on that mailing list? *^ 
Ms. Burke. No, sir. 

Chairman Martinez. Would you like to be on that mailing list? 
Ms. Burke. I sure would. 

Chairman Martinez. I would think that would be a great advan- 
tage to get on that. 

Ms. Redaelli. I would like to add that Girls, Incorporated has af- 
filiates, program associates, which Ms. Burke could possibly 
become. There are groups such as YWCA's and Boys and Girls 
Clubs across the Nation that are program associates. They receive 
our research to help their programs. I am ?nre that we can work 
together. 

Chairman Martinez. All right. Super. Maybe I have been a little 
help to you here. 
Ms. Burke. Thank you. 

Chairman Martinez. The young women, I just want to ask one 
question of both of you. You have been through what I call a trau- 
matic experience in your life, but maybe looks like it is moving to- 
wards a positive outcome. And you have received some services in 
that direction. Now thinking about the things, the help you have 
received, are there any other things that you would have liked to 
receive that you have not, or things that you have received that 
you think should be basic to any kind of a program that tries to 
help young people like yourself? Start with you, Ms. Ford. 

Ms. Ford, When I was in the foster homes, I felt that if someone 
had been sent out as a representative from somewhere to talk to 
the kids, ask about what was going on in the home, ask how they 
were getting along, and talk to the foster parents, foster homes 
would have been a better place. Maybe I would not have run away 
from them. 

Chairman Martinez. It is interesting that you say that. I used to 
commend parents who were willing to take another child into their 
home to raise them. In some of cases some of these people had chil- 
dren of their own. Until I met a group of young students had all 
come together because they had all been foster children of foster 
homes who were now trymg to get a real credible education to 
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make something of their lives. And they helped each other as a 
peer group, a support group. 

And listening to some of their stories about their foster homes, 
and I suddenly started to realize, hey, it is not all so rosy out there. 
I got in touch with McLaren Hall and talked to the one-time direc- 
tor out there, George Egan, who talked about the real situations 
for these kids. A lot of them had been placed in foster homes that 
were abusive. 

And I wondered, why does somebody not do a better investiga- 
tion of who is going to take these kids. And then sit down and then 
monitor the homes themselves. You know, surprise visits to the 
home, talk to the kid, find out how that kid is being treated in 
there. If any follow-up is really being done, effectively it is not 
going on extensively enough because there are too many children 
being abused in foster homes. 

And that is something that I think, Mr. Barrett, we really ought 
to work on. Finding out just what we do as national leaders to find 
out how we can improve the situation for foster children in foster 
homes. That is a good suggestion, Ms. Ford. 

The Participant. I agree with her suggestion. In the Department 
of Children's Services, the people who place these children are 
really another form of counselors. It would have helped if someone 
had come and looked at the situation in the home; it is not neces- 
sarily right all the time. 

Chairman Martinez. In some cases, unfortunately, people take a 
kid into their home just because they are going to get a stipend for 
that child and it is going to mean a little extra money, income, in 
the house. But the family and the child may not be compatible. I 
do not know why they do not do a better job of matching. There 
have been some very successful foster home situations. 

I was aware of a lady who really was super woman, I mean liter- 
ally Superwoman. She had, through her years, had 123 foster chil- 
dren, who all considered her their real mother, 123. And on her 
eighty-fifth birthday, there was only one who was not there who 
sent a letter sa3dng he was sorry he could not be there. And all of 
them were very successful people. So she had had a positive effect 
on them. 

And T guess in my mind, that stuck, until I started hearing about 
these other situations, which are tragic really. 

The Participant. I mentioned the SODA beds earlier: people are 
paid money just to have the beds open. As soon as the kids get 
there, they are told that they do not nave to stay. From what I un- 
derstand, the people who have these beds only have them for the 
money. They do not usually get kids in /or an entire month. It is 
only a one night thing. 

Chairman Martinez, And that money is taxpayer money and if 
it is going to be used that way I think we ought to require a more 
responsive attitude for it. Thank you. Mr, Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am interested in the 
conversation about foster homes. I know that there are abuses, 
many abuses. And yet, I know that there are also some wonderful 
cases. I just this last weekend visited with a friend of mine, a 
mayor of a small community in western Nebraska. He and his wife 
have successfully had 39 children in foster care. 
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I helped pass the first foster care review board bill in my State 
when I was in the State legislature. Which is a board of volunteers 
who track kids in foster care and are now actually taking care of 
some of the things that you have alluded to. So not only are there 
abuses, Mr. Chairman, but there are also some wonderful success 
cases. 

And I wonder, as you suggest, if we might not, should not, take a 
better look at foster care nationally. And perhaps take a look at a 
success case in my State, where we do track kids now. We keep 
track of them. If they are in the system so long, we need to know 
why. And those volunteers are doing a wonderful job. So thank you 
for that testimony. My antenna goes up very quickly. 

Also, your comment, young lady, about preferring to be on the 
streets. I could not hear your testimony entirely on the beds. It was 
$900 per month? 

The Participant. From what I understand, from people I have 
talked to. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. And is this a private, public 

The Participant. It is just a regular home and there is a bed 
open in case a kid is picked up by the police some night. If the 
police cannot get a hold of the parents, or if the parents do not 
want to come pick them up, they are usually sent to one of those 
homes. They will not send them to a shelter. 

Mr. Barrett. This is a private home? 

The Participant. Yeah. 

Mr. Barrett. Is this usual and customary in LA, are there a 
number of these around? 

The Participant. Once I was picked up by the police, who tried 
to send me there. Instead, my mother came and picked me up. The 
police do that with a lot of the kids that they pick up, for whatever 
reasons, curfew, jajrwalking. 

Mr. Barrett. Again, are there a lot of these in the area? 

Ms. Alvarez. It is primarily LA County that has SODA beds. 
SODA stands for status offender detention alternative. Instead of 
putting runaways in juvenile hall or kids that violate their curfews 
in juvenile hall, they put them in these SODA beds. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. Thank you. Then you said your mother 
picked you up? 

The Participant. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. T^at to my mind goes to the comment that you 
made about your father, has there been any attempt to reunite you 
with your father? 

The Participant. I occasionally call my father every now and 
then. He is really not interested in talking to me. I have six other 
brothers and sisters I call up to say hello on birthdays or other oc- 
casions. But there is really no way I can get back together with my 
father. 

Mr. Barrett, x was also interested in your siblings. You said you 
have six. And you talk occasionally. Apparently no major attempts 
to reunite there. Were they asked to leave the home as you were, 
were they kicked out also? 

The Participant. Well, they are only 7 or 8 years old. The oldest 
there is 13. He is a foster child. 
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Mr. Barrett. All right. I, like Chairman Martinez, I really ap- 
preciated some of the things you had to say very much Good luck 
to you Talaya, what a beautiful name. What a beautiful job you 
have done. Good testimony. Mr. Chairman, Talaya and Ms. Burke 
and I shared a cab coming over this mornmg, so I got Ms. Burke s 
full speech. And that is why probably she refused to share with you 
the text of her full speech. But I appreciated it very much. Not 
only the cab ride and the conversation, but your testimony this 

morning. i.^ ^i. 

And I do not know, I guess I kind of zero in on the aftercare, the 
follow-ups that you are doing. That has got to be part of the success 
of your program. And you are also saying the average length ot 
stay is 7 months. And we talked about 12 months earlier. Any com- 
ments there, are you doing that much better job, are you getting 

them out too soon? , r ^ T}„i 

Ms Burke. I think 7 months is the average length of stay. But 
we keep some girls for 4 months and some for over a year. It really 
depends on their needs. When they first come in they are very 
angry and upset and test us to see what our lunits ar^. 1 hey need 
to know if we really care about them, or if we are just saying these 

**^lS^the next 2 months, they do a complete change They are in- 
credible in school and at home, everything is wonderful. Then they 
start talking about the new girls coming in, how immature they 
are and how they have so many problems. They wish that we had 
never taken them. They have no clue that that is exactly how they 
used to be. But it really depends on each girl. We try to look at 
each girl and her individual needs, not just at the group as a 

whole. „ „ c ti,^ 

Mr Barrett. One-on-one and the follow-up again is one ot the 
keys. You mentioned, I think, aftercare, give me an example ot 
what you are talking about. , , , j ^ j t 

Ms. Burke. We might have a girl who has graduated from our 
program with her high school diploma and is enrolled in college. 
Our follow-up person calls to make sure that she is still going to 
school. Maybe she has hooked up with a guy who is not very appro- 
priate. Perhaps she has dropped out of school Our follow-up 
person, just like those of us at the program, latches on and does 
not let go until she is back in school and gets things resolved. 

It is really mst to be there, like the one-on-one in our program, it 
is to be there" even after they have left the program. They come in 
and find all of our structure and activity. We are so nosey, noting 
every movement they make. We still cut them loose, but not com- 

ulGtclv loos© 

If they need to be enrolled in school or drug counseling, our 
follow-up person helps them. Whatever their needs are, financial 
aid for college or whatever, our person is there for them. 

Mr. Barrett. Excellent. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee stay very close to this PACE program in Florida. I think 
this is another example of a success story. And again, I appreciated 
the full load of hay which I received earlier Thank you very much. 

Chairman Martinez. I appreciate that, Mr. Barrett. As we reau- 
thorize this bill, I now realize that there is going to need to be 
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some language in it to stress the resources that are used for girls, 
specific programs for girls. 

As I work with Mr. Barrett and other members of the committee 
to develop this language, we will be in touch with your groups and 
get your input and just how you feel about the language and help 
us provide something that all of our colleagues in Congress can 
tuul acceptable and pass as we reauthorize this bill, 
r i^V^^"' ^}^^^^ very much for being here. It was very de- 
lightful to talk to you two young women, especially because I have 
a strong feeling that you are heading in a positive direction thanks 
to the programs that you are involved with. And we need to thank 
people like you, Ms. Burke, who founded this program. It is people 
wno care that make the difference, and you certainly are one of 
those. 

Thank you again. And thank you all for being here. We are now 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:44 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned ] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Statement of Susan Morris. Chair, and Farrell Lines. Chair Eiect^ The 
>Knal C^AiJnoN OF State Juveniie Juotice Advisory Groups 

gress ". . . with regard to State perspectives ^S^-j^^^'^^M 

*°furing this year in which the f-enile Jv^ SSri^at ai?r^ct tfdS 
up for reauthorization, i f^««P^>«^^y '^^^^ ^^^^d^^^^^^ chMren who 
linquency P^^^" >°'\v ^'S^ii^^fi^^^^^^ the special 

^^Tof youi^omen Idl ^o'Ske to' thank you'for providing a forum in which 
these needs can be explored. problems faced by the youth of our country 

ming V Young Women ^^e Ju^^^^^^^ 

'^'^S:^:^^^^^Xs^^r^ p"|Kn^^m^ab^t violent Juvenile crime. 

«s=Sat^li^te'f ^ a^^^^^^^^^ ^bSe 
involved with the juvenUe justice systemj^dj3e^^?f • .Y^^^^^^ ^ey^ 
volved in the system, it is more f°^Jt^"!J^^f their par- 

tion and concern, or fear, little effort has b«en made to at ^ 
ticular problems and needs. Yet *ese girls and young programs ad- 

the next generation of Ainerica's children The lack cf semces am P o^^^^ 
dressing the particular "ee"^ of ad°lf^"^.*^^^^^^ 2k to become truant, to 

"X"rUt of this inattention to the n^s of pr J |^twofold "Jere^^^^^ 
community-based programs geared ^o^^'"'^ "f^^'K^r ^^^^^ end up 

and delinquent girls and. as a ^^^^^tm^^^^^ most minor 

irdSu«.4Tn"n^^rf^ 

Sa^to"ntMe^!l|^^^^^^ 

whole thrust of emphasizing delinquency prevention and proviaing a 
humane juvenile justice system. imPA was to end the inappropriate. 

A major impetus for enactment of *e JJDPA was to ena i-^^ ^ ^^^^ 

unjust practice of mcarcera^^^^^^^^ ^^M^g status offend- 

the enactment of JJUt'A tnere nas oeen thoueh certainly not 
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th^S^For^r'Ti^"^'^?'^,?^ ^T'JilS ''T^^ offenders was recently published by 

l^d FaiilyTr^ciTh'^ -II^^VhS^^v"^ °^ ^''^^"'^ Department of Youth 
ttna ramiiy aemces. ihe report entitled Youne Women in Viroinia'c TnvoniTr^ t.,o 

tice System: Where Do They Belong?" was publE Sec^Xr i991 It L^^^^^ 

p?^'r^"i^^7^e''lL£ri^f^^^^^^ the^^^d Salilt of 

pr^rams, analyzed the States resident] il leammg center's nrottrams and vrv^ri^ 

and analyzed public education/inforraation strat4ies to ass^is^^rng^oi^^a^d 

l^n^'ZloZt^r/^ f''' '""T- '^'^f PP°rtindicates that while ~esac 
chnd!^ in „Ij^f dehnquent complaints they constituted 51 percent of all 

found tL?f^^°f ^r^<=«f,«»npl5>nts and one^juarter of all probatioiTcaseloadB It 
found that the girls often "come from famil es in which they have recei^^Httlo «r 

found"?haT^ u'^'LT' -hich abuse and/orS^rharoc^re^-'lt" 
found that girls served longer periods of time in the State learning center for 1^ 
serious crimes than did boys. Overall, the findings in the re^rt arf coTs^Lnt w^ 
finding in other States in these respects. The report K^sup^i^ wh^t J^^^^^ 
involved with juvenile and at-risk youth in otheV States have f^^-^the sSl 
c"o^u°nit1? ^"'^^^ '"^^ State trilnl^g center norirthi 

n^^c'^M^ programs designed particularly for girls because they have particular 
n^. Many who become enmeshed in the juvenile justice system do s^ 
Itl T °' "^^y commit these status offend teS^ 

D^L^t '^"^ to, escape sexual abuse at home. Many of these young^m^^ 
sS nl^ ?n? already parents Due to these particular "conditions/' there if I 

.n,?n^nr^^'^^ "^"^'"^ P^'^'^'^ ^ P'°^d« ^"'^h things al 
Mul^S^ counseling pregnancy counseling, training in parenting skills, and 
c.Till • yi'? few such programs exist. Those that do exist have had remarkable 

ThTsuc^'';^^'ern,t'^l!?''K"""'".^"°"^'^ ^ particfiteTn tW 

^h^h ■? demonstrated by such programs as the PACE program about 

biSA?°.Lr" 'If" "^^^ and several others around the country^ Common 
nSd wt^ h PfT?" '^-^^^^ ^^''^ developed in response to a perceiv^ 
?p1^nt^^»t!f by careful investigation of the problems of adole^nt giris ifthe dif- 
ferent States and communities. Several of these programs are featu4l in the book- 
stt^m''^°"!.'^,"'T^' : Programming for Young Women in t? J^enile JiSu^ 
System and clearly show, through their statistics about the girll who have D^ic? 

KeL" They'Sti!^^? ^'^t ^'^^^ ^° "^^'^ gir«i^\^^a'rkaWe 
woS^' ' ^ ^ ^ independent, productive young 



o^'^'hS^ rh^^^^J°L^'^^^^:i,^^"'°''^^^^^ ^al"^' but there are only a few 
Ml' JtI "^^^ ^ replicated across the country as part of the continuing over- 

^rl^ ?or'acrS " "^^"^^ that liKe^of inS - 

cerated for acts which certainly should not merit commitment to detention centers 

to m^tfhet^'^The'r' KZ^'' ^"""^ '^"^^ can ceminfy" nol 
oepn to meet the need. There must be a commitment of public moneys through the 

as^dt^ot^l^K ^u''^ available they have been put to very effective use 
as indicted by a comprehensive report titled "Oregon Girls' Advocacy Pro^"-!^ 
Set'^nl^ a project funded through a grant from the O?^^ CommSion on 
Children and Youth Services. This grant provided for development of a statewide 

?oun?rH.?In<^- r^""^^ °f information about atrSk iris Tn rach 

county, detaJed information gathering about current services,'' research on m^el 

tTorb'l^Tn'th^tl*'^ <J-fA™* of service-sSr^omment! 

hiWt "V^^i^ ^f.u ne^'spaper, "Oregon Giris Advocate," attached as Ex- 
now extt fn^r^^nTf., TOt"^ ^"^^^"^ ^^"8 young women which 
On ^LTf f result of the impetus provided by Federal "seed money." 

and iS o°n ihi?f^*f °^ ^^"^ "^"^^""^ J"^"'^^ Advisory Grou^, 

Justice a^'l^n™. p''^ rr^"? *bc«e interest and needs the Juvenile 

justice and Delinquency Prevention Act is intended to serve, I urge the Coneress to 
l^^f^^ the special and essentially unmet needs of at-risk and dXque^^p^lHnd 
Xank^l reauthorization of and increased funding for the JJDPA 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION ACT OF 1974 



MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Grand Island, NE. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:05 a.m., 3134 
Highway 34, Central Community College, Grand Island, Nebraska, 
Hon. Matthew G. Martinez, Chairman, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez and Barrett. 

Staff present: Maxine Grant, chief of staff; Roger McClellan, leg- 
islative assistant; Terry Deshler, legislative assistant; Lynn 
Selmser, professional staff member; and Lee Cowen, professional 
staff member. 

Chairman Martinez. It is a pleasure to be here today, and espe- 
cially to be here in Grand Island, Nebraska. 

I want to, first off, extend to Mr. Barrett my appreciation for his 
invitation to hold a hearing here in Nebraska. I know he and I 
both consider this matter to be of great importance, as do the mem- 
bers of our subcommittee. 

The reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act is very important and, as we go forward to do that, I think 
that these hearings will help us considerably. 

Many of my colleagues would probably wonder why we are in 
Nebraska. Well, I think the testimony here will answer that ques- 
tion, but there are two very simple reasons. 

One is that it is the home of what I consider one of the premier 
delinquency programs in America, the home of Boys Town. 

The other is that rural America is no longer immune to the de- 
structive behavior of delinquent juveniles, nor are they isolated 
from the drugs, crime and violence by juveniles. If we are to reau- 
thorize this Act to its greatest potential, I believe that we need to 
know what exists in all parts of America. . r\ r 

In 1974, the Congress enacted the Juvenile Justice and Ueim- 
quency Prevention Act as a response to growing concerns through 
the 1950's and 1960's regarding the lack of adequate services, tech- 
nical expertise, and resources available to effectively provide jus- 
tice, and to effectively provide the necessary help to delinquent and 
at-risk youth. 

(59) 
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More and more pressure was put on existing services for chil- 
dren, youth and famihes as the very structure of the American 
family was rapidly changing to accommodate an even more rapidly 
changing workplace in society as a whole. 

The original Act focused on the need for coordinated juvenile de- 
linquency efforts on the Federal, State and local levels, and to in- 
volve non-profit sector in these efforts with three major premises: 
Juvenile crime must be reduced, the proportion of crimes commit- 
ted by juveniles should be decreased, and methods of handling juve- 
niles should be improved. The Act also did create the Office of Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention to administer it. 

Over the past 17 years since the implementation of the Act, it 
has evolved to adjust the changing needs of both the system and 
the youth that we serve. Provisions of service have gotten more so- 
phisticated, but so have our youth. 

The subcommittee has had hearings from the West Coast to the 
East Coast looking at established programs in an effort to deter- 
mine what works, and what doesn't, and at innovative new ideas 
that offer other alternatives and hope for our youth. 

Today, we will hear from Nebraskans who will talk about rural 
issues, and the differences between the provisions of service for 
rural and urban communities while still maintaining the concepts 
of rehabilitation, education and motivation rather than incarcer- 
ation. 

In this time of being tough on crime, we have to be careful not to 
lose sight of our mission to break the cycle of delinquency. We 
want our streets and our homes and our families to be safe, but we 
cannot keep building more prisons. We must divert our at-risk chil- 
dren before they are irretrievable. We must provide alternatives to 
the violent antisocial behavior, and this was once the original man- 
date of the Act, and we have started in that direction, but the com- 
mitment is waning. 

In the past few years. Congress has reduced the funding to carry 
out the Act, and it is time now for Congress to recommit and make 
sure that they understand that saving our kids is one of the high- 
est priorities we can have. 

We have also seen that the Act has fallen short of its mission to 
address the needs of our Nation's at-risk youth. This subcommittee 
is today addressing today's rising issues concerning youth that will 
make necessary structural changes to the JJDPA in the reauthor- 
ization cycle, and to ensure that the future of our youth, and I ask 
all of you in the heart of the Nation to help us in our quest. 

We have traveled long and far to hold hearings, and we have 
found that problems affecting our youth, such as chemical depend- 
ency, drug abuse and mental illness, know no boundaries, and 
living in a small town doesn't remove young adults from the corro- 
sive elements that have rocked urban areas. 

We also know that juveniles with an undiagnosed mental illness 
often face a complex and frustrating road, and without the proper 
services, they can experience the repetitious cycle through an unre- 
sponsive system that doesn't meet their needs. 
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Today we will be hearing from some experts in the field of 
mental health who will address some of the very important issues 
relating to the needs of our youth, and the need for coordinatmg 
comprehensive services for the mentally ill youth who have en- 
tered the juvenile justice system. ^ 1.11 1 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Matthew G. Martinez follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Matthew G. Martinez, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Caufornia 

Good morning: I am really pleased to be here this morning as part of a series of 
hearings to consider the Reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act. The Act is scheduled to expire on September 30, 1992 and this sub- 
committee will be looking at a number of issues between now and then, jncl^^^^^ 
the original intent of the Act, its mandates, and the future of juvenile justice in 

In 1974, Congress enacted the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
as a r^ponse to growing concerns through the 1950's and 960's about the lack of 
adequatrservicesT technical expertise and resources available to effectively provide 
jusUce and the necessary help to delinquent and at-risk juveniles More and more 
pressure was put on existing services for children, youth and families, as the very 
structure of the American family was rapidly changing to accommodate an even 
more rapidly changing workplace and society as a whole. ^cc^^^ 
The original Act focused on the "need for coordinated juvenile delinquency efforts 
on the Federal, State and local levels to involve the nonprofit sector in these ef- 
forts," with three m^or premises: Juvenile crime must be reduc^, the proportion 
of crimes committed by juveniles should be decreased and methods of hand ^^g J^^^ 
veniles should be improved. The Act also created the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinauency Prevention to administer it. ^ , . v i 

Over the past 17 years since the implementation of the Act, it has evolved to 
adjust the changing needs of both the system and to the youth that we serve. Provi- 
sion of services has gotten more sophisticated, but so have our youth. 

The subcommittee has had hearings from the West Coast to the East Coast look- 
ing at established programs in an effort to determine what works and what doesn t, 
and at innovative new ideas that offer other alternatives and hope for our youth. 

Today, we will hear from Nebraskans who will talk about rural issues and the 
differences between the provision of services for rural and urban communiti^, 
while still maintaining the concepts of rehabilitation, education and motivation 
rather than incarceration. , . , ^ . , , „i. „„_ 

In this time of being "tough on crime" we must be careful not to lose sight of our 
mission to break the cycle of delinquency! We want our streets our homes and our 
families to be safe. But we cannot keep building more prisons We must divert clul- 
dren at-risk before they are irretrievable. We must provide alternaUves to the vi^ 
lent antisocial behavior. This was the mandate of the original Act! We have started 
in that direction, but the commitment is waning Funding for this program has 
dwindled from a high in 1978 of $100 million to the ^jrent appropriation of $76 
million. What does that amount to in 1978 dollars? For the past 10 years the admin- 
istration has virtually zeroed out OJJDP's budget only to have it restored by Con- 

^"^We also will be hearing from some experts in the field of mental health who wll 
address some very important issues relating to the ne«l for 9«>0'^'.?«*?f,,<^°">P5^^"^- 
sive services for mentally ill youth who have entered the JU^en^J^, 

As we have traveled holding these hearings, we have found that the proWems at- 
fecting our youth, such as chemical dependency drug abuse and mental illness 
know no boundaries, and living in a small town doesn t remove young adults from 
the corrosive elements that have rocked urban areas We also know that juvemles 
with an undiagnosed mental illness often face a complex and frustrating road-and 
without the proper services can experience the repetitious cycle through an unre- 
sponsive system that doesn't meet their needs. . • • t„ ^aa^^u^ tv,^ 

We have also seen that the Act has fallen short in its ""'ssion to address the 
needs of our Nation's at-risk youth. This subcommittee is committed to addressmg 
today's r^^ng iSues concerning youth and will make the n^^^ssa^ st^^^t"™' 
changes to the JJDPA in this reauthorization cycle to ensure the future of our 
youth and I ask you all, you the heart of the Nation, to help us in our quest. Thank 
you. 
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Chairman Martinez. At this time, I would like to turn to my es- 
teemed colleague, our host today, for any comments that he would 
like to make. 

Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to take this opportunity to officially welcome you to the 
Big Red State, and to thank you for bringing the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources to Nebraska to discuss an issue which is very, 
very important to all of us, and to listen to the needs of some of the 
needs of some of the rural providers of care to troubled youth in 
our district. As you and I have discussed already, this district is 
quite expansive, it covers a lot of territory. 

I believe that the Chairman arrived in Nebraska, specifically 
Omaha, yesterday, and had an excellent tour of Boys Town. He and 
his staff spent a considerable amount of time, not only walking 
around but visiting, talking and listening to people at Boys Town. 

Then, yesterday afternoon, he had the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of such local items like Earner Park, and I think I will leave it 
at that. If any of you are particularly interested in the outcome of 
his wagenng yesterday, please feel free to ask him. I won't go any 
further at this point. 

But at any rate, he has had a chance for hands-on. We had a de- 
lightful steak last night at Dresbacks. We gave him the opportuni- 
ty to share with us some of the finest steaks in this part of the 
world, I think. 

When I first invited Chairman Martinez to Nebraska, I think I 
dangled the carrot, which was, frankly. Boys Town. I shared with 
him the fact that this is the 75th anniversary of Boys Town, and 
that it might be good for this subcommittee to come to Nebraska, 
at which time he told me that Spencer Tracy had always been one 
of his favorite actors, and that he thought that this might be a 
good idea. So Father Val Peter and others made those arrange- 
ments as well. 

In addition to thanking Chairman Martinez and his staff and, of 
course, my staff as well, this is an opportunity for me to say thank 
you to President Joe Krozier of Central Community College. 

I guess Joe isn't here at this particular moment, but the Central 
Community College did a good job of preparing for this hearing 
this morning. 

Also, Sharon Hepner, the secretary, who has done a lot of the 
legwork here m preparation for this hearing, and Clark Keffer over 
here handling our sound equipment for the day. 

We thank you as well, Clark. 

Now that you are here, Mr. Chairman, I know that Nebraskans, 
and some of the other witnesses that have been assembled here, 
and others who are interested in the subject will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to share with us the difficultieis in providing 
nt^ }^ youth who, in some case, in this area, are as many as 50, 
75, 100 miles from any shelter, like we have just seen a few mo- 
ments ago. 

Let me hasten to add, we started the day early today, at Mid 
Plains Shelter here in Grand Island. We had a delightful hour with 
the residents out there, had breakfast with them, and listened to 
them tell us some rather interesting things. It was a very filling 
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breakfast, not only in terms of the food that we ate, but certainly 
in terms of the company that we kept. 

I agree, Mr. Chairman, we have a good panel of witnesses today, 
and I think this is going to be a very exciting hearing. What does 
concern me so often are the silent voices of the kids in rural areas. 
Too often, these children who are often physically and sexually and 
mentally abused have no one to turn to in the small communities 
in which we are living, and that has always been troubling to me. 

At that point, they often turn to running away, drugs, and crime, 
and actually just withdrawing from society, I think, in so many 
cases. That is a very unfortunate phenomenon that really doesn t 
know any geographic boundaries. It doesn't know any population 
boundaries, but in rural areas, we are particularly sensitive, I 
think, to something like this. 

So often our smaller communities have other priorities, economic 
development, water systems, whatever it might be, and that is im- 
portant, and understandably so, but too often the whispers of the 
neglected and abused and troubled children sometimes go unheard. 

Again, I think it is so important that we are here to listen to 
rurdi Nebraska. We were in L.A. a week ago listening to urban 
needs. Your subcommittee has been in Portland and other places, 
but here we are in the breadbasket, in the heartland to listen to 
the needs of these people as well. 

I guess it would be easy for me, Mr. Chairman, to suggest some 
changes that might be needed but, if I knew that, we wouldn't be 
here, and I think you would agree. 

So we do have an outstanding panel. I am looking forward to the 
testimony, and I guess, at this point, for the children, the time has 
come for us to listen. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Barrett. 

I would like to explain one thing, however. I did go out to the 
place where they were holding races, bat I really went for the flea 
market. I just happened to wander over where they were placing 
bets, and had a terrific hunch. It didn't work out, though. 

I felt that we were doing a service for Nebraska, we were helping 
the economy here, spending a few dollars. 

Mr. Barrett. It is nice to have that dropped in this economy. 

Chairman Martinez. Our first panel, Ms. Ruth Vance, Father 
Val Peter, and Ms. Peggy Adair, if you would come forward. 

As they come forward, I will explain to the audience just who 
they represent. 

Ruth Vance is the Director of the Panhandle Community Service 
of Gering, Nebraska. ^ 

Father Val Peter is the Director of Boys Town, Boys Town, Ne- 
braska. 

Let me just say right here and now. Father Peter, that I was not 
only impressed with Boys Town as a whole, and especially im- 
pressed with the home we visited and the people we talked to, but 
impressed with the young people. These are such delightful, won- 
derful young people. It is hard to imagine how kids that are so de- 
lightful could get involved in situations they couldn't control, but 
thank God that there was some place for them to go. 
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I was equally impressed with your sermon yesterday. I did attend 
mass. I almost went to communion, except I figured that I would 
need to go to Father Peter first and spend about 2 hours confess- 
ing. 

At any rate, we have with us also Ms. Peggy Adair who is the 
Voices for Children, Omaha, Nebraska. 
We will start with Ms. Vance. 

Let me say, just before you start that any written testimony that 
you have provided vnll be printed in its entirety in the record. We 
would, therefore, ask you to summarize your testimony, hitting the 
high points, those things that you think we really need to hear. 
You may proceed any way you want. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH VANCE, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, PANHANDLE 
YOUTH SUPPORT SERVICES, PANHANDLE COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICES; FATHER VAL PETER, DIRECTOR, BOYS TOWN; AND 
PEGGY ADAIR, VOICES FOR CHILDREN 
Ms. Vance. Thank you. 

This is my first time testifying at a hearing, so it may go any 
way. 

Congressmen, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee 
of Human Resources, thank you very much for this opportunity to 
provide testimony on behalf of children and families in rural Ne- 
braska. 

My agency is a member of the National network for runaway 
homeless youth. The grantee agency is Panhandle Community 
Services, the community action agency under which we are um- 
brellaed. 

Our services that we provide are temporary shelter, crisis inter- 
vention, individual and family counseling, mediation, referrals to 
resources, transportation to school, if possible, if not we try to get 
homework from the youth home, GEO program, vocational educa- 
tion, independent living skills, a hotline for parents and youth, a 
non-crisis teen support line, and recreational and cultural activi- 
ties. 

We also sponsor an Ala-Teen group and an aftercare group, pro- 
vide parenting classes, and, through reunification of families and 
youth, support family preservation. 

For homeless youth, we provide services to promote transition to 
self-sufficient living to prevent long-term dependency on social 
services. 

I am here to talk about the urgent needs of high risk youth, and 
the desperation they face in trying to get help for themselves and 
their families. They are fleeing parental neglect, sexual abuse, 
physical abuse, family violence, alcoholism and drug abuse. 

These youth are sometimes forced from their homes by the par- 
ents and step-parents because they find caring for their youth 
beyond their capabilities. In some cases, parents push the teen- 
agers out of the home to avoid their parental responsibilities. 

These youths have few skills or life-experiences with which to 
earn a living. There is a lack of access to schools, health care, coun- 
seling services, and other community support systems. Many of 
them are in need of mental health care due to life and family cir- 
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cumstaiices that put them at risk for substance aouse, early preg- 
nancy, HIV infection (AIDS), status oifenses and other crimes that 
lead to delinquency and perpetuate the pattern of a lite of'^^ime. 

A barrier to helping reunite families is funding. Increased fund- 
ing is needed to provide continuation of present services and to pro- 
vide program expansion in smaller rural towns which are not ade- 
quately served. Our shelter serves the 11 panhandle counties at a 
Current Federal level funding of $40,050. The ability to expand is 
severely hampered by inadequate funding from all sources, local, 

State and Federal. , _ , , j i. * oil 

We realize that there are tight buagets f'^d budget cuts at all 
levels of government. However, these budget cuts affect the ability 
of communities to provide an alternative to the more costly juve- 
nileTs^ce, child welfare and mental health services. For runaway 
homeless youth programs, the budget cuts also mean discontmu- 
ation of some services. . , , i „ 4.u„ 

Additionally, there is a lack of funds to provide or develop the 
needed intervention. We do not have loundations or corporations 
with funds that can be tapped. In rural Nebraska, there ^ a l^k of 
programs to meet and serve youth and parents. This includes a 
lack of foster homes, substance abuse, mental health and family 
counseling, preventive education, and other services to youth 
family and community. We see a great ne^ for more prevention 
and early intervention services for youth and families. 

Another severe problem is the lack of education. Many youths 
drop out of school at 16. They have few jobs low education, low 
self^steem, and often end up involved in substance abusing and 
criminal activity. There is a strong need to promote parental re- 
sponsibility and involvement with their youth. ^^^^nt^ 
In order for change to be successful and longlasting, parents 
need to be involved. Parents frequently see the problem as l^i^g 
the child's problem and don't see the part they play or have placed 
in the situation. This needs to be resolved. Intervention requmng 
parental involvement needs to be mandatory, and sometimes may 
need to be judiciously enforced. j fonr,;i;«« snnnpr 

Needs for the future: Reach out to youth and fami es sooner, 
preSion and intervention services for youth and families, public 
awareness and prevention education, revision and/or enforcement 
of Taws!?nd mental health and preventive counseling services for 

^TlmifnSns: We strongly support the . -author^tion c,f 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. The mini- 
mum authorization It ^els should exceed $100 million. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Vance toliows:j 
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1. Congressmen, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 

Subcommittee on Human Resources, thank you for the 
opportunity to provide testimony on behalf of children and 
fan^ilies in rural Nebraska. My name is Ruth Vance. I am 
Director of Panhandle Youth Support Services (Panhandle 
Youth Shelter and Transitional Living Programs) in 
Scottsbluff. «E. My agency is a member of the National 
Network of Runaway and Youth Services (NNRYS). Ihe National 
Network brings together hundreds of community youth service 
providers to share ideas and improve our individual 
abilities to serve youth and families. (Our runaway 
Homele:^© Youth Program stresses family reunification.) The 
grantee at>ency is Panhandle Community Services, a Community 
Action Agency. 

2 ^f-ry/ic^ H We provide temporary shelter, crisis 

intervention/ individual, group and family counseling and 
merllation. referrals to other resources, transportation, 
school att.-ndance if possible ia public schooxs through home 
work from youth school, G.E.D., vocational education and 
independent living skills training. We operate a Hotline 
for parents and youth, a non-crisis support Teen Line, 
recreation und cultdral experiences, an Ala-Teen group, 
aftercare .^roup and we provide parenting classes. Our goal 
is family weservaticn through reunification of youth and 
families. Kor homeless youth we provide support services to 
promote a transition to self-sufficient living to prevent 
loriii-term dependency on Social Service. 

I am here to talk about the urtsent needs of hitih-risk 
youth and the desperation they face in trying to get help 
for themselves and their . families. The youth 
living on their own to realize dreams of personal autonomy 
and adventure; they are leaving desperate situations. They 
are fleeing parental neglect, both sexual and physical 
abuse, family violence, alcoholism, and drug abuse. These 
youth are sometimes forced from their homes by parents and 
stepparents because the they find caring for their youth 
beyond their capabilities, and in some cases, parents push 
their teenatier out of the home to avoid their parental 
responsibil Ities. 

These young people have few skills or life experiences 
with which to earn a living. They appear invisible t-o many 
berause they are disconnected from community life. ihey 
lack acces.-. to schools, health care, families, ^o^^^^J-^'^f, 
services, and other community support systems Many ot them 
are in need of mental health care due to life/family 
circumstances that put them at risk for ^^^^^^ \ 

early pregnancy, HIV inf ection/AIDS, ^ 
other crimes that lead to delinquency and which pe/^petuate a 
pattern for a life of crime, because the initial problems 
have not had intervention or been resolved. 

We are aware of the seriousness of the budget deficit 
facing Congress. However, we know that the youth are 
struggling to survive while falling prey to a number of 
other social problems. 
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per-ome se 1 t-y;\i tf i ni f:^^ ^, 
A. Fund in t7 

r^^^.-^?''''''''''^'^ funding ie needed to provide continuation of 
present services and to provide program expansion in the 
smaller rural towns which, are not adequately served. Our 
shelter serves the entire 11 county Panhandle and the 
current fed-rral funding is $40,050. The ability to expand 
to meet the needs of youth in the smaller towns, in addition 
to the current operation of the sht^li^er is severely hampered 
by iiiadequace funding from all sources (local, state and 
lfcdn;ral . ) 

We realise that there are tight budgets and budget cuts 
dt all levels of government. However-, these budget cuts 
atlect the ability of communities to provide an alternative 
to the more costly juvenile justice, child welfare and 
mental health. For runaway and homeless youth programs, the 
budget cuts also mean discontinuation of some services 
continued low wages for staff, loss of positions and ' 
increased staff burnout, at a time when youth and families 
need well-trained professionals. 

Additionally, there is a lack of funds to provide or 
develop neeried intervention. We do not have foundations and 
corporations that have funds which can be tapped. 

B- Qutrenr-h Serving ^nd i=;nnr.n rt F^f^r-v^Q^ f^ 

In rural Nebraska there is a lack of programs to meet 
and serve youth and parents' needs or to provide 
alternatives to jail or other locked facilities for youth- 
needs such a:i= lack of foster homes, substance abuse, mental 
health and tamily counseling, prevention education and 
service to youth, family and community. 

As mentioned earlier, parenting classes and support 
groups are offered through the shelter. Although often 
parents and youth are hesitant to become involved at the 
beginning, by the end of the sessions, parents are wanting 
more help and other opportunities for learning and support. 
We see a great need for more outreach, prevention and early 
intervention services provided to youth and families. 

In today's society, many youth drop out of school at 
age 16 and ^^et out of education. What happens to these 
youth? They have few job skills, low education, low self 
esteem and often end up involved in substance abusing, crime 
and in the legal system. Parents may have given up on the 
youth, not knowing what to do or where to go for help 
Youth may have "run" from abusive situations. Society may 
see these youth as throwawaya. 

There is strong need to promot^^ parent responsibility 
and involvement with their youth. liecause of the problems 
su^-n and dt-..Jt with when working wit.h youth and families, it 
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is important to involve families in the treatment of 
problems experienced by youth. In order for change to be 
successful and long-lasting, parents need to be involved and 
need to attend counseling, support meetings, etc. Often 
parents see the problem as being the child's problem and 
don't see the part they play or have played in the 
situation. This needs to be resolved. 

Intervention requiring parent involvement needs to be 
mandatory a[id sometimes may need to be judicially enforced. 
Youth need to be given the opportunity to find solutions to 
their situiiLions, complete their education and learn skills 
to enable Lh«m to be self-sufficient citizens in the 
cO[iuauiiity 

4. N.-r^.t,-; i.ur the Future. 

'f OuLr-._-ach to youth and familitj;^ sooner. 

♦ Prirvvrit ion/intervention service to youth and 
t'amiiie:3. 

Public awareness and prevention education. 
4 Kevj..:ion and/or enforcement or laws. 

* Mental health and preventive counseling services to 
youth and families. 

5 ]jP^i:>jrjp. -ndritiQns . We strongly i^uppor'c the 

rocvuthori:iaLlon of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention A.jt (JjlJPA). The minimum authorization .evel tor 
JJl'PA r-^huuKl exceed $100 million. 
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PANHAMDU YOOTH SUPPOBT SimCKS CUWr DBtXaiAPHICS 

m99i 



Native American 
Mexican American 
White/Caucasian 
African American/Black 
Asian 

Total: 

Females 
Males 



51 
67 
146 
3 
0 

267 

141 

126 



7 
24 
83 
1 
0 

115 

43 
72 



Identified dru« related problems of Shelter youth: 14 

Identified dru« related problems of Transitional Living youth: 16 

Other problems related to Shelter and Transitional Living Youth: 
•Sexual abuse by parent 
•Physical abuse by parent 
•Neglect by parent 
•Parent's drug/alcohol problem 
•Domestic violence 
•Parents too strict 



Aftercare: 



AlaTeen: 
Mediation: 
Parent Classes; 



281 (some duplication with Shelter and- 
Transitional Living youth) 

154 

48 (for a four month period) 
26 
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Chairman Martinkz. Thank you, Ms. Vance. 

We come back to you for questions once we have heard the 

entire psinel. 
Father Peter. „ ^, _,. 4. 4.^ 

Father PimiR. Thanks for the opportunity to t^k. 
You don't mind if I go over to the blackboard, do you? 

iTn^?! Fa£ W and I represent 15,000 ^d. a^of the 
uSd States, and I appreciate the opportumty to talk to botn Con- 

?Sfuld\ikl to 1,'lSday is, very b-Ay. puj up t^^^^^ 

and tell a story. The story is aUt a girl "«"^,ti^J^f Sfe^s 
could be any kid from central Nebraska, from the mid plains. Ihis 
is what Martha looks like. She is over here. , , , , , , 
When I met Martha, Martha was 11 years old eJid an alcoholic^ 
said, "Martha, when do you remember the first time you started 

**"siS^d "It was in the first grade. I remember my Dad trying to 
ge? me to drink so that he could do to me what he had been doing 

'"sL'Zti, r fS'time in my life I smd to m^lf, maybe 

that La Riod idea to drink, maybe it won't hurt so much. 

ThSyXt it looks like in Martha's world. On the one side. 
Martha feels powerless. Who is in charge? 

This man over here. If you tell anybody, first, they won t believe 
voii SMondlv Mom will throw you out of the house. Thirdly, we 
Si n^^er"& yoTa™, M^ha is powerless l^f -^^y P^-- 
less. This person over here isn't just powerful, he is all powenui. 
He has taken the place of God. . , . , . -.^ , ^.^i j q^^j. 

Martha is convinced that it is her fault, ^ad has told her ov^r 
and over again: "WTien you were a 3 year o^, rf you hadn t D^n 
wearing thit frilly little nightgown wW you hopped on my lap, 
this would have never started." "It is my fault. 

With that goes an enormous amount ot what.' 

St that is coming up. right next to that "tt ^.^^t Z 
angry, I am guilty. What is Dad saymg? It is not my fault, not my 

^^Tl£ little girl had a secret. I cannot tell you how many kids 

cSnSmkI;'whin^r5ere beaten as a little boy, you had a 
seSE^ThS' coSld" jJst as well be physical abuse as it is sexual 

^^"K I tell anybody, nobody will believe me. They will throw me 
out " 

By the way, they did throw her out when she told. 
Who is this person over here? 

SJtlyTmS? -Tnf st^^^^^ to all of you people in this room, 
but she says: "I love my Dad. Ilove my Dad. 

ThfsTtk7idSiS;^'oTtroubled children, the anatomy of what 
thev look like mafis the difference between Martha m central 
NebWa, and Martha in Brooklyn, or Orlando where we are, or 
New Orleans, or Los Angeles, the large metropolitan areas? 
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It IS really simple. They all feel powerless, but in a different wav 
In Los Angeles, you can go for help. There are iop e who S 
but acce^ to the system is almast im^,ssible. You S in line You 
i^L^ Angefes""''^''^- ^ystTm d^s'iTwo;k 

In Central Nebraska the problem is that there isn't any system 

So you get the same symptomology in all towns Ynn <Tof Ar...rr 

tUvZ^nr^'^'''' ^"F^^' S^enS pregJan^ 

cy. It you thmk you are gomg to solve your problem bv eivintr 

hS^SoWems'T are^ra^^'Smtle^Sri hi 

nuge problems You can give her every barrier method of contra 

I r ^ still going to have problems °^ 

arirei^t,ye«^ 

^^^l^^l^' - engages in-^kSd^S 
What does she do? 

She runs around. She gets herself into trouble Mavbe she ffPt«= 

aiilhi^ScTau otthiti:-^-' '^'^ i-^'^^ -2 

the b^ha^-or I • * ^havior, or she is suicidal. All of this is 
way to do it ^^t™^^ person. She doesn't ha^e any other 

do^rslv'^'vic ^''^ ''^ ^'^.^ Pl^y ^^h^t ^hat we are trying to 
wav to 1 ^ 7?^^ ^ ^^^^ e'^d. There is another 

Sht fSey'^rve ^b^ t^n^"^'^ °^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

quS?ptinSn aS'^ '° "^'^ ''"^^'^"^ '^-^^ ^^l-' 
It IS really quite simple and straightforward. There are three fac 

wfoirth^L^^LTl -^f T ^° ^^^^ - difference in SS 

Tnd the thfrd ^ is '^S''}^'''^' the second is treatment systems, 
hXf a bt of g^°P^"- ^'^^ °' ^^If ^ ^^i'^g ^ do a 

caSe Sh^r^ treatment systems and people who are really 
rT^' I iP^ ^^^^ ^""^ ^^il^ed and there isn't any funding so it 
sJstir'?- ^"'^d'"^' but you don't have good treftmenf 

&°oTh°eS\r^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ - do^'^^' it won't ^rk^ 

pu?them in mJ l*^^'" ^ake all three of those and you 

Hvl Wo ^.b^'^Se the face of America's troubled chil- 

dren. We will really change the faces of America's troubled chll- 

lisSfto^nr W^r/^^P-^^^*^ ^ P"'''^^ that you would come to 
treltm?nt svSm« '''^ir" ^^''f ^""'^^'^S" ^oys Town has 
S? the S^«J^^ ^°'5' e'^f* °"Sbt to spread that 

$450 000 a vpar^ ''^ed bei.P- ^belter here costs 

We are eettW Xi^i nnn / ^^tting about that much help, 

we are getting $450,000 to run the shelter, and $59,000 in help 
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from juvenile justice. We need a little more. We are never going to 
have enough, but we need a little more. 

There is a P.S. to all of this, and the P.S. is really simple. Some- 
times when I read the papers and I see what you folks are doing in 
Washington, and I hear the folks give good speeches, and I look at 
the good stuff that is happening, I say to myself: *1 wonder if any- 
body really understands that to help these kids get better you 
really need somebody day-after-^ay-after-day to take all those skills 
and to love the kids. To help shape this little girl so that she goes 
in the right direction." , 

This is not something that you do by passing an act. It is not 
something that you do by giving a speech, or I do by giving this 
little speech. What you are doing is vital, but when it has to be 
done, it has to be done for the simple reason that Martha needs 

^^RP.S., and I am done. One of our kids had a dream the other 
day I have told this story often, I hope you take it back to Wash- 
ington. He said that he was on Interstate 80, that is the great 
interstate thit goes across the prairie, the great plains of the 
United States. This is what the anatomy of his disease looks like. 
He is a physically abused kid. He is angry. He is hurt. He has a 
secret. He is confused. He is engaging in destructive behavior. He 
has stolen a car. He has done all kinds of things. He has done 
drugs 

He said: "I had this dream." He said, "We were on the interstate 
with four of my friends. We had a wreck, somehow or the other we 
went off and were in the ditch." 

He said, "First the State highway patrol came then they called 
an ambulance. The ambulance came and took the four other kids 

"I was in the back seat of the car. I kept crying out, please help 
me," he said, in his dream. "They could not hear me, and they 
could not see me, so," he said, "after they left, I got out of the car 
and I walked down to the interchange and down the ramp. I went 
to the restaurant that was there, and I walked into the restau- 
rant." , . J 4. 

He said, "It was crowded with people. I cried out m my dream at 
the top of my voice." He said, "I was bleeding, I was hurt, wouldn t 
somebody please help me?" 

He said, "Nobody heard me, and nobody saw me. . , . , 

We ask you, listen to that boy. Listen to the boys and girls m the 
shelter. I am not a witness at this hearing. The kids are the wit- 
nesses at this hearing. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you. Father Peter. 

[The prepared statement of Father Val Peter follows:] 
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Testimony beform the Mouse Subcommittee on Muman Resources 
Field Mesring, Merch 30, 1992, in Crmnd Islmnd, HebreskM 

Regerding reeutborizetion of the 
Juvenile Justice and Deliaquency Prevention Act (JJDPA) 



Congressman Martinez, Congressman Barrett: 

My name is Father Val Peter and I am Executive Director of Boys Town. In 
1991 we took care of 15,000 children in 9 States of the Union. We are in large 
urban areas, small urban areas, and rural areas, such as the Boys Town 
Mid -Plains Shelter here in Central Nebraska. We are in Rhode Island, Brooklyn, 
Orlando, Tallahassee, South Florida, Kew Orleans, San Antonio, Las Vegas, 
Southern California, Southwest Iowa, and Onaha, Lincoln, and Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 

We are fortunate to be able to see children in all of these different 
settings. We see differing ethnic groups, cultural groups, and family 
backgrounds. It gives us the opportunity to realize and understand both the 
differences between these populations of childran and the similarities as well. 



A. WHAT DO ABUSED CHILDREN AND YOTTM WOK LIKE? 

There is a common structure to the feelings, the problems, and the 
behaviors of abused children and youth in America, Let me ili.ustrate it by the 
story of Martha. She cones from a small town on the Great Plains, but she 
could just as easy come from any town or large city in America. 

Martha, ag.e 14, told me: •'I remember the first time I got drunk on 
purpose. I was in the first grade. My dad wanted me to get drunk so he could 
do those terrible things to me again. And it was the first Lime in ay life I 
said to myself, maybe it is a good idea to get drunk because then the pain 
won't hurt so much anymore." 

Martha is a 14 -year -old alcoholic who is already sexually acting out with 
older boys. If you look at the structure of her pathetic life, you will see 
the following: 

1 . Powerlessness L. All PQwgrfvl 

Martha feels totally powerless in the face of her father's 
sexual aggression. He has told her over aiid over again: •'You will 
do what I tell you to. You know that nobody will believe you if 
you tell them." 

Martha stands powerless before a man who cannot control his own 
sexual drives. ?he feels no way in control. She feels there is no 
way she can change vhat is going on. 



This all began when she was 3 years old. Her father told her: 
"If you tell anyone, I will kill Fluffy our dog." 
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■> Mv Fault Gullty/Angr>- ? H^T Hy F6«U 

Martha feels terribly guilty for what has been going on In her 
life for these 9 years. Her father has told her repeatedly You 
like it! You know you like it." And she has even begun to have 
orgas»s and her father says: "See. I told you you liked it. 

Her father also savs: "This would have never started if you had 
not been wearing"hat- frilly little nightgown and hopping on »y lap 
when you were 3 years old. 

Martha believes that the cause of all troubles can be found 

within herself. At the core of her being, she finds herself fUl.d 
with Shane. 

MARTHA ^ 

: secret ^ Keeper of th. S^.r^v 

Martha and her dad have a secret. She cannot tell anyone. 

If she told her mother, she is convinced her mom wouldn't 
believe her anyway. Her dad told her if she tells someone, she 
win be thrown ou^ of the house. Well, she did tell someone, a 
:iinse?or iHchool. And when the counsellor talked to ^e-: -ther. 
guess what? She was thrown out of the house. And that is what 
brought her to our Boys Town Shelter. 

ti . Love 

l-ove —• 



As strange as this may seem. Martha who is powerless who is 
guilty and who has a terrible secret, still loves her father in 
romelindamental way that a child ^^",^^{1"?,:::",^ 
rug^rTn re Trr^nt^fy^ra " re^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
love his daughter. 

same characteristics 
would be present. 

^ p-^^ fUof T untild like to underline for this 
And the important face that I "^"^^ ^'^^J^^ found for abused children 

?f U^rrrLn^:r:a" ^mtll -nl^ra^-nfrural areas. This is the anatomy 
and physiology of abuse. It is universal. 
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VSAT BEBAVIORS DO ABUSED CBILDRBfi BMGACE IN? 



Martha to no one's surprise, is out of control at hone, she has been 
skipping school She has done drugs. She is already a full -blo^ alcohoUc 
She has ^tteopted suicide twice. She has been caught shopl if tinr3 times 

All of these behaviors are symptomatic of an /.bused youngster I call them 
revictiiBizing behaviors. Why revictimizing? Because whit nfrtha is doi^g over 
and over again is she is revictimizing herself. ^ 

She is repeating her experience of being victimized by her father in a 
variety of way, all of which are harmful to her. 

Angry, helpless, troubled children and youth engage in these behaviors 
They come from every geographic location whether rural, urban, or from the" 
north, south, east, or west across our great nation. 

And just as the original sexual abuse destroyed Martha's childhood and made 
It in.possible for her to grow and develop normally, so these revictimizine 
behaviors are making it impossible for Martha to have a normal adolescence and 
to grow into a happy, productive adult. 

C. BOf DOES MARTHA GET BETTER? 

The answer is: teaching. Martha has learned antisocial and 
self-destructive behaviors. Martha has learned how to revictimize herself over 
and over again. Utilizing the denial process. Martha has become an active 
participant in making it more and more impossible to get better Martha's 
victim behaviors are learned. Martha now needs to learn survivor behaviors 
She needs to learn healthy behaviors in 4 areas: 

She needs to learn behaviors that show her she is in charge of her 
life. These are behaviors that show she is powerful and not powerless. 

► She needs to learn behaviors that do not reinforce guilt. She needs to 
learn behaviors that make her feel good inside and outside, up and do^m. 

► She needs to learn behaviors that are not hidden, that are not secret 
that are not whispered. She needs to learn behaviors that are 
productive, constructive, and self -affirming. 

► Finally, she needs to learn behaviors that are appropriate loving 
behaviors. Behaviors that are noneroticized. Behaviors that are caring 
and sharing. These are. at heart, friendship behaviors. 

In other words, there are options to drug behaviors. There are options to 
suicide behaviors. There are options to family-crisis behaviors. 

Learning how to talk with people, communicate with people, share with 
people is one of those behaviors. Learning how to problem solve is a facet of 
communication behaviors. 
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D. yHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETUEEh SEIO/ICES FOR KAKTBA IN THE RURAL AREA AMD 
URBAN SERVICES? 

If Martha lived in East Los Angeles, and wanted to do something about her 
problem she may not know how or where to look for those services If she 
looked, she would find all kinds of organizations listed in the phone book 
ready and willing to help her. 

But when she tried to access those services, she would find herself, over 
and over again, repeatedly frustrated by long lines, overworked staff, 
underpaid agencies, and bureaucratic morass. In addition, she would not have 
access to some services because she could not pay for them or might need 
parental consent to get the services. 

But Martha doesn't live in Brooklyn. She lives in Central Nebraska. What 
does she find there? The problem is not access to services. The problem is 
simply no services at all are available. 

Her school counselor, a good person at heart, is unequipped to deal with 
these problems. Her rural physician is overworked and not the kind of person 
you could talk to. She feels he is too exalted in the community and wouldn t 
believe her anyway. As for the police, they have no means of helping There 
are no serviced no programs, and not even any reporting guidelines if a school 
counselor wanted to do something about it. Her minister or priest wouldn t 
have a clue what to do. 



If Martha would be in Brooklyn, it would be scary for her just to walk down 
the street And she would soon be gang related either as a victim or a 
victi^ize^or probably both. That is the deceptive thing about rural America . 
Congressman Martinez.' You are from South Los Angeles and when you drive 
through rural A:.erica. it looks so peaceful and you see the spires °f 
country churches and everything seems well-ordered, just as the good Lord 



intended. 



But when Martha walks down the country road, she does not see the gravity 
and the gang violence of Brooklyn, she simply sees: that no one cares. That 



is right, no one cares. 

THREE FACTORS INVOLVED IN HELPING HARTHA 



There are three vitally-important factors that must coalesce together if 
Martha and others like her in rural and urban areas are to be helped to find, 
once again, healing and hope: 



*- funding 

► effective treatment systems 

► skilled workers 
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Congressman Barrett and Congressman Martinez, I ask you to please realize 
that when we ask for further funding, it is not because we believe that is the 
solution to our problems. It is a major factor, but without effective treatment 
systems and without skilled service providers, it will simply not work. 

We do need increased funding in the reauthorized Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act. Why can't we in an age when the Cold War has 
been von at least raise the budget to $100 million. 

Ve at Boys Town know that there must be a public/private partnership. 
Corporations, individuals, and all people who care about children need to join 
hands with us and with the government in bringing this healing and hope. Our 
Grand Island Mid-Plains Shelter budget is $A3A,000 and of that only $59,000 
comes from this Federal Act. That means that less than 15X of the monies that 
are spent on our troubled children comes through this federal funding mechanism. 

We are not asking for lOOX, but 15X just doesn't make sense in the post Cold 
War era. Sometimes folks in Washington give the impression that legislation 
will "fix" America's problems. This Act, as important as it is, will not fix 
the problems of America's troubled children. But it will help. 

Please write into your bill funds for: 

*■ In-Home Intervention Services 

If family intervention in the home had been possible for Martha, she 
would not be at t^.H desperate stage of her life she has found herself in 
now. 

*■ Parent Training 

More and more American parents are becoming more and more frustrated 
because of behavior problems of their children. More often than not, 
parents are not taught how to deal with their child's behavior and, 
therefore, never learned how to effectively teach the correct discipline 
and teach children appropriate ways to behave. 

*■ Effective Treatment Programs 

Martha will not be restored to health by legislative enactments. Martha 
will not be restored to health by kindly, loving people who do not have 
the skills necessary to teach Martha new behaviors. Martha will not get 
better simply by giving her an ample supply of birth control pills and 
devices. Martha will not get better simply by giving her a roof over her 
head and good, warm meals. 

Please make provisions in the Act for awarding effective treatment 
programs. Effective means outcome-based programs. Programs where kids 
actually get better. Avoid taking a systems -outcome approach. Too often 
people count as a success family reunification, without realizing that if 
Martha is simply reunified with her father, the abuse will continue. 
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F. A COflClUDIMC STOSQ^ 

A boy told ne a story sometiae ago --I have retold it over and over again 
of a dreaa that he had. He was driving down Interstate 80 with A of his 
friends. Interstate 80 is that great ribbon of highway that runs across the 
entire United States from East to West. For some reason or other the car vent 
out of control and ended up in a ditch with all 5 boys hurt. In the dream, tie 
Nebraska State Highway Patrol cane and promptly dispatched an ambulance which 
carried the other four boys to the hospital. 

This boy said: "Father, I was in the back of the car. I was badly hurt. I 
cried out to the State Trooper and the ambulance people, 'please help me,' bat 
none of then cctild hear me and none of then could see me." 

So. he said, they left and he painfully got out of the wreck and forced 
hinself to walk down the highway to an interchange. He walked down the ranrp and 
there was a restaurant there. He struggled mightily and opened the door of the 
restaurant. In the dream, he called out to all the people who were eating 
there: "Would somebody please help me." He said: "Father, nobody heard i&e and 
nobody saw . " 

His and Martha's is the real testimony you need to respond to. not 
rcine . 

Thank you very much. 
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Chairman Martinez. Ms. Adair. 

Ms. Adair. I kind of feel like the collection plate being passed 
around after the sermon. It is hard to follow Father Peter. This girl 
from Oklahoma will do her best. 

I will keep my remarks brief In addition to my written testimo- 
ny, there is a blue sheet called *The State of the Child in Nebras- 
ka'* that each of you should have. If you don't, there are some out 
in the hallway. 

As you are probably aware, Nebraska is a fiscally and politically 
conservative State as well as a rural State. We tend to wait and see 
what the attitude is when any changes in procedure are proposed. 
We certainly did that with the JJDP Act. 

As you know, it started in 1974. Nebraska didn't enter into the 
Act until 1981. We really didn't take any substantial movement 
until 1988. Here it is 1992, and the State of Nebraska still has no 
State law saying that children will not be locked in adult jails, 
period. 

We still have no State law saying that status offender children 
will not be locked in adult jails or secure juvenile detention. In 
fact, we have no State law that even defines secure juvenile deten- 
tion. 

We have no State law that requires the implementation and 
monitoring of minimum safety procedural or program standardr> in 
secure juvenile facilities. 

We are working on a piece of legislation this year. We are hope- 
ful that it will pass, but as of today we have no minimum stand- 
ards protecting either the children or the staff in secure juvenile 
detention facilities. 

We have no State law saying that children won't be detained for 
pre-trial purposes in State training schools. We have no State law 
saying that children who are victims of abuse, neglect, or other- 
wise, who are before the court through no fault of their own, will 
not be locked up in a State training school for 30-day periods before 
disposition, and they are. 

We have no State funding to provide social services for kids once 
they are labelled delinquent. These are all sins of omission as we 
wait and see, but the overriding sin of omission in the State is that 
there is no State agency whose sole purpose is to serve the needs of 
children in Nebraska. We have a State agency for roads, for busi- 
nesses, for elderly, but we have no State agency whose sole func- 
tion is to care for our State s children. Another piece of legislation 
hopefully will remedy that, but there are no guarantees that it will 
go through. 

What this means is that children are an afterthought in Nebras- 
ka. We provide services for adults, and then if any crumbs are left, 
we provide the leftovers for kids. 

An example of this is, there was an old county jail in Douglas 
County that was determined to be too old, too much in disrepair, 
too dangerous for the adult prisoners there. They closed this facili- 
ty and built a brand new Douglas County Corrections Facility for 
the adults. Three months after that old dilapidated jail was closed, 
a fresh coat of paint was put on the bars, and it was reopened. Now 
it houses children. The children get the crumbs. 
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To give you an idea of where children are in Nebraska, I think it 
is helpful to have some demographic information. There are only 
about 1.6 million people in the State of Nebraska. We are largely 
rural, 50 percent of the population is in three east^ern counties, the 
other 50 percent is in rural areas and small towns. The State 
stretches 470 miles from east tx) west. 

A child from Omaha who may be sent to the State training 
school is 200 miles away from his friends, from his family, from his 
school, from his community. There are 429,000 children ages 0 
through 17 in Nebraska. That is 18,698 fewer children than 10 
years ago. 

At the same time, our elderly population has increased by 17,384. 
We are a graying State in a graying Nation. 

Children in Nebraska are twice as likely to be victims of murder 
as the elderly, and 34 percent of the victims of forcible rape in Ne- 
braska are children ages 17 and under. Only 36 percent of all Ne- 
braskan households have children under age 18 living in them, and 
20 percent of all Nebraska children live in poverty. 

Half of the kids in Nebraska live outside the metropolitan areas. 
Kids in rural areas have only limited access to preventive services 
such as recreation and employment opportunities. They have limit- 
ed access to low-end intervention such as family mediation, shelter 
care and crisis counseling. 

The only service that is State-funded and readily available to 
rural children in Nebraska is incarceration in the State's two 
training schools. 

Nebraska has traditionally provided dollars for youth services m 
direct proportion to how far away from home the kids are. The 
maximum AFDC payment for a mom and two teenafrers in Nebras- 
ka is $364 a month. If you take those two kids out of the mom's 
home and put them in foster care, the maximum payment for those 
two kids is $1,152 a month, almost three times as much to take 
them out of their home. 

If you decide that you're going to move them further away from 
their home and place them in a State training school for a 30-day 
evaluation, that 30-day evaluation costs $3,009 each. For the two 
boys, it would be $6,198. They are further away from home, charg- 
ing more money. 

If you then decide that you want to get them even further away 
from home and olace them in out-of-state care, it would be $6,000 a 
month, $12,000 for these two boys. Right now, we have 67 children 
in Nebraska who are in out-of-state institutions. 

This payment process is one reason why we have 1,300 more chil- 
dren in out-of-home care in Nebraska than we did 10 years ago 
even though we have almost 19,000 fewer children in the State. 

What we need in Nebraska, in this rural State, is a case manage- 
ment system where we can bring the services to the child in the 
rural areas rather than taking the child away from the family and 
placing that child into services 200 mibs away from home. We also 
need a funding process that places priority on children rather than 
on bricks and moi^tar. 

In 1990, 79 Nebraskan children were locked in adult prisons; 
1,124 children were locked in adult jails, the youngest of whom 
were 9 years old; 4,954 children were held in locked facilities in Ne- 
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braska; and the total incidents of child involvement with the 
courts, from probation to parole, 12,372. And we only have 133,000 
kids 12 through 18 in Nebraska; 12,372 incidents of court involve- 
ment. 

Nebraska ranks ninth highest in the Nation for incarceration of 
children in State training schools and, not surprisingly, ranks 12th 
highest in the Nation in the number of per capita training school 
beds. 

One study, which is in your blue packet, shows that almost two- 
thirds of the boys in the training schools and almost 90 percent of 
the girls in the State training schools could be served in their own 
communities if those services were provided for them. But we con- 
tinue to throw our kids away. 

We are making some progress, but the wheels turn incredibly 
slow as we wait and see. We do have a law now providing grant 
fimding for community-based services. We have a few temporary 
holdover facilities to guard against misuse of adult jails. We are 
going into communities and providing information and training on 
alternative programs. We are looking toward implementation of de- 
tention standards, and we are at least thinking about providing for 
a juvenile services agency. 

But we are still a very needy State. We need both the guidance 
and the fimding provided by the JJDP Act. We need the guidance 
because our State laws do not protect our kids well enough, be- 
cause our State's juvenile code is antiquated, does not protect 
youth from systemic abuse, nor does it protect those people who 
are trying to follow the JJDP guidelines with l^al standing. 

We need the JJDP funding because we are a rural State, and 
overcoming the barriers to adequate youth service delivery in rural 
areas is very expensive. We do not have a big bucket of money to 
change from a punitive, bed-driven, institutional system to an ef- 
fective program-driven community-based system. 

The biggest excuse Tve heard so far to do nothing is lack of fund- 
ing. Without that excuse, there is no excuse. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Peggy Adair follows:] 
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STATE OF T»« CHILD IN NEBMSKA 



DEH06IMPKICS 

1970 NebratKa population! 1,578,385 

ChlldPM, 0 - 17i 429,012 

Children, 12 - 17i 133,812 

Total households with children under age 18: 
Total households Mith children under age 18, 
headed by single parents i 20X 
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CHILDREN AND THE COURTS 

Children in adult prisonsi 79 
Children in adult jailsi 1124 
Children in all locked facilities: 49S4 
Total incidtnts of child involveiient with the courts, 
from probation to adult prison: 12,372 
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CHILDREN OF COLOR 

Children of color as percentage of total youth population: 
Children of color involved in juvenile arrests: 16% 
Children of color as percentage of Incarcerated youth in 
Douglas County Correction* and state prison system: 55X 
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Fro»i JIWENILE SERylCES PLOWING COrtlirTEi 
FIWL HEPORT APRIL 



OOKPREHENSIVE RANGE CF YCXHH SERVICES 
AND AVAHABILnY IN NEBRASKA 



*Avallable in Nebraska 



♦♦Partially Available 
pREvamcN — 



School dropout prevention 
In-school child care 
Shelter care 
In-school health care 
Crisis intervention services 
Eirployinent opportunities 



♦♦niQt Available 



A::cessible transportation 

Social Services available 
vitlwut court involvement 

Ctxtprehensive juvenile justice 
training for judges, 
attorneys, probation, staff 

Juvenile intake services 



-DIVERSICN 



Secure detention 
Adult 3ails/lock»ips 



Diversion can encaipass any 
prevention and /or noriinvasive 
dispositional alternatives. 
Availablity depends .upon service 
needed. Availability of diver- 
sicn itself is limited to certain 
counties and to certain judges 
vdthin certain counties 



-PRE-TTOAL ALTErawnVES- 



Holdovers 

Emergency foster care 
Shelter care 
Electronic monitoring 
Intensive cx^jervisicn 



Ocnprehensive juvenile 

intake services 
In-home detention 



Probation, no services 



-DISPOSmCNAL ALTERSATTVES, NON-BESIDEmTAL- 



Probaticn, with services 
Camnunity service 
Institution 

Drug/alcohol*education 
Life-skills training 
Athletic programs 
Outpatient drug/alcohol 

treatment 
Group therapy 
Individual/family therapy 
Psychological/psychiatric 

evaluations 



Literacy programs 

Pre-onployment training 

Mentoring 

After school care 

E)q»riential education 

Intensive supervision 

Sex offender treatment 



-DISPOSmCNAL ALTSWriVES, 



Foster care 

Therapeutic /specialized 

fetter care 
Group hones 

Specialized group homes 
EKug/alcohol treatment 



FESIDElJriAL, OPQJ ENVIRaWEJlT 

Prcc t oring 

Sex offender treatmr^nt 
Assessments and evaluations 
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mSCSTTlCtGL ALTHNMIVES, RESIDEl?nAL, lOCKED QJVUCNMa^r 

Geneva evaluations Attentlcn Center treatanent Serious youthful offender 

^f^,'^?^^ ptogrm faciUty 

Lincoln Regional cntr. 
Paychiatric ho^ital unit* 



SERVICES— 



{>oeter care 



Case advocacy 
Tmrdly reunification 

counseling 
fiSucaticnal /vocational 

pcogracns 
aiport groups 
Transitional proctoring 
It^zdned foster care 
Transitioned group hcnes 



f!SSfi?ifw ^"""S^ Accessible to youth in every jurisdiction with no vaiting list, 
fundang delays, or other wlusive features. Availability does not ijiply quality. 

^ ^ «^ jurisdictions only; may have 

waiting liita, lack of trained personnel in the ocmm»^ity, or other exclusi^ f^aturL. 

***Not Availi^le: Unattainable by the majority of Nebraska youth due to procedural 
barriers, lack of trained personnel, lack of funding, lack of transportation, or 
nonexistent resource, ihere nmy be isolated exceptions. 
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JUVnCIUE JUSTICE FACT SHEET 
Spring, 1991 

Voices for Children is conndtted to inv)ravin9 Juvenile Services in Nebraska 
and is pleased to have the opportiauty to work with wich of you in the 
interest of children. In developing a ccn^rehensive plan for services it is 
inf>ortant to look at what exists in order to identify needed change. Following 
is a fact sheet setting forth the present situation in Nebraska's juvenile 
justice syst«n, developed from studies ccmnissioned in Nebraska over the last 
20 years. A list of studies and other sources can be found on the last page. 
The first Juvenile Justice Fact Sheet was published in the iall of 1990. No 
imjor change in the status of 2^ebraska*s juvenile justice system has occurred 
since that time. 

JUVENILE O00B/JUVn<ILE COURTS/ JUVENILE JUSTICE SiSTEH 

* Portions of NriDraska*s Juvenile Code are in conflict with federal nandates. 

* The Juvenile Code does not include a clear statement of philosophy. 

* The role and function of various agencies and agents operating within the 
juvenile justice system are not clearly defined. 

* Juvenile court jvrfges, cotnty attorneys, piiblic defenders, police, youth 
staff, are not required to have any specialized training in juvenile justice, 
adolescent develoE*nent, crisis intervention, or effective treatment. 

* Juveniles can be moved to a more restrictive placement without a court 
hearing to justify such placement. 

* Juveniles spend inordinate amounts of idle time in secure facilities 
awaiting placement, court hearings and transportation. 

PREVENTION, INTERVENTICN, TOEMKENT 

* There is an overreliance upon expensive out-of-home treatment, and a lack 
of incentive to use comuiity-based treatment. 

* Juveniles cannot receive state-furuled social services without court 
intervention. 

* Juveniles adjudicated solely as delinquents do not receive state-fia>ded 
social services. 

* Less than 10% of the juveniles who need multiple services receive the 
services they need. 

* Caseloads for juvenile probation, juvenile public defenders, juvenile 
parole, exceed national standards and are too high to provide effective 
intervention services. 

* Nebraska relies heavily upon inpatient adolt±rfcent evaluation and treatment 
for low risk youth rather than devoting energy and dollars toward prevention 
prograim, cornuiity-based programs, crisis intervantion program, and suK^port 
grcwps for youth. 

♦Access to programs for high risk youth with special needs is limited. 
♦There are no standards requiring roiniman quality for treatment programs. 
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PREITUAL DtTEHTION 



a,id Crinunal Justice.) Nebraska Canmission Law Enforcement 

no^e'xifc^"""' incc«x»tent. insufficient, and in sane locations 

ifz puc^ rr::;.T^^r«;t!^^-r.^u^^^^i^t ^tate^^ij:?t^°"^ 

and wluch youth will not be confined " ""l t» placed in shelter care 

* In the Douglas Comty Youth Detention r^tmr ^<.r^l^^■ ■ , 

aiKl indiscrindnately a^ a n«hS c^t^ isolation is used excessively 

enhr^^/^rnofblr^'^^ruf^d'^rih: ^^-^ional 

:a^^nr ^= ri^re^rus-i^^ S^^u^^ 

rather than a tinte to oegin positive growth. yout.., 

c<^'"u«y^1L=i:ts"" ''"''^ '° V-th who have 



COURTHCWSe JAIL-CWAHA, NE 



* The staff nas no aaolescent -oriented training. 

There are tew adolescent-oriented ptogtams or services available to 
juveniles he d in the Uouglas County Correction Syst^ ^o 
Ilc^o? on^7s '° "=trictive facilities, youth accused of 

^If^l^^ir^ in6-per2:n°ceri^"^°''""^'''~ ^""^'^ -°l-t 
« Isolation IS used as the prirwry netliod of control 

.orrh^vrccTtre^'sL^r^i '^'^ " 



EVALUATIONS 



- Dependeit, neglected, status offender, and aelinquent youth are all 
cc^ningled at the Geneva Evaluation facility in vXuo^ o f^^era law 
L^vi " than ccmniUe^ yoith'at 

ci^^itHc^i .yTo^r - '-^"^ 

earof\^h*es1 c^^t^-Ta^^l^ ^of ^l^^^ sT.-ri^ rr^^jr ^ 
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YOrra DEVEUXMEUT CEiTTERS (YDC) 

* There are no clear, written, substantive criteria defining which juveniles 
should be cantdtted to a state training school, and which should not. 

* 75% of the boys at Kearney and 90* of the girls at Geneva could be treated 
in their own comiunitles with no loss of public safety and resulting in relief 
of overcrowding conditions at both Youth Develofwnent Centers. 

* Learning disabled boys and girls are not capable of corprehending the 
Positive Peer Culture method used at the YCCs . 

* Positive Peer Culture has been found to te an inappropriate treatipent method 
for gang-oriented youth. ^ 

* The PPC method used exclusively at Kearney does not provide individual 
coiffiselang, individualized treatment, treatment for sex offencers, treatment 
for abused children, or certified drug/alcohol treatment. The program at 
Geneva is somewhat more individualized but still lacks intensive treatment. 

* Families are not included in the treatment programs at Kearney or Geneva, 
nor are they consistently kept informed of the progress of their children. 

* There are no state standards requiring mimin«n appropriate, juvenile- 
specific training for YDC staff, ^ 

* Boys at Kearney are housed in 35-bed dormitory style rooms with no privacy 
and no place to express individuality. 

* After discharge from the YDCs youth receive few, if any, aftercare services. 



SERIOUS JUVENILE OFTEWDEJIS 

* Nebraska's juvenile justice system has not developed the capability to 
deal with serious or violent juvenile offenders. 

* At any given time, approximately 200 juveniles are in adult corrections 
facilities across the state. These juveniles have no access to juvenile- 
specific services, and are under the authority of staff who have no training 
in dealing with adolescents. 



JUVENILE CORRECTIONS 

* Juvenile corrections is a branch of adult conrections, and does not 
have political or fiscal equality with adult corrections. 

* Juvenile corrections functions under the adult corrections philosophy oE 
punisWnent and deterrence, rather than the accepted juvenile justice 
philosophy of individualized justice, rehabilitation, and protection o£ the 
child. , , ^ 

* Juvenile corrections is underfunded and consists only of probation, 
institutionalization, and parole, A range of carmwnity-based juvenile 
services is not provided to youth by the juvenile corrections system, 

* Corrections alternatives are developed, funded, and administered at the 
local level allowing for a wide variance in the quality, effectiveness, and 
availability of prograne. 



TRANSFHl 

* There is no statutory process tor transfer from juvenile court to adult 
court . 

* Juveniles do not have the right to exclusive original jurisdiction in 
juvenile court if they have connitted a felony or if they are over age 15 and 
have cotmitted a misdemeanor. 

* In the transfer process, the practical burden rests upon the inmature 
juvenile to provi* his or her own imwiturity . 



BEST GOFY^A?!' PILE 
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Center for the Study of Youth Policy Nobrsska Risk Assessment 

IMPLICATIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 

The risk assessment of the Geneva and Kearney YDCs indicates that Nebraska 
could reduce its reliance on these institutions and shift resources to less expensive, 
community-based care without great risk to the public safety. Thirty-five percent of the 
youths at Kearney and sixty-four percent of those at the Geneva YDC scored as "low" 
risks in this study (i.e., six points or less). These youths should be supervised in non- 
institutional programs. (See descriptions of a few such programs in Appendix IV.) 

Combining low-risk youths with those scoring in the medium category, the study 
results suggest that based upon their risk profile - nearly three-quarters of the youths 
committed to the Kearney YDC, and almost 90 percent of those at Geneva could be 
appropriate for community-based programs provided such programs were adequately 
supported and managed. Whether the percentages are 35 or 75, 64 or 90, the risk 
assessment profile demonstrates that secure confinement may be unnecessary for a 
large number of Nebraska youths currently being committed to the YDCs. Nebraska 
policy makers should support community-based alternatives for these low- and medium- 
risk youths. The state should actively explore ways of reducing the utilization of YDC 
beds in order to free resources for the development of alternatives to training school 
commitment. 

Detention 

In the opinion of the authors, it is likely that the same will hold true for Nebraska's 
detention centers. Due to a lack of consensus from the legislative subcommittee with 
respect to CSYP's role during the early part of this study, the authors did not proceed 
with an analysis of detention centers. During an early visit to Omaha, however, the 
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Center for the Stucfy of Youth Policy Nebraskt Risk Assessment 

authors visited the Douglas County Youth Home. Its generally poor appearance, lack of 
programming, and apparent overcrowding raise concerns for the residents there as well 
as the State and its possible liability if conditions are not improved. On the other hand, 
the authors also visited the Attention Center in Lincoln which, in contrast to Douglas 
County, was one of the better detention facilities CSYP staff have visited nationally. 

The authors have visited detention centers and training schools ail across the 
country and the Douglas County visit was the first time a detention administrator refused 
to allow a cursory review of records, any discussion with placed youths, or explanations 
of the budget. There was also no attempt to even defend questionable practices such 
as denying residents outside activity, educational classes, and interaction with adult staff. 
The generally defensive and guarded natu.a of the staff and the very archaic approach 
to detention practice was most troublesome to the authors. Since the visit, Douglas 
County has apparently begun to review the facility and to offer improvements in its- 
operation. This is a noteworthy and welcome change. There is much to be done before 
the facility is up to minimal standards of care. 

There are youth advocacy groups v;ithin Nebraska that could be helpful in 
planning for needed changes in detention and training school programs. The authors 
strongly recommend that the legislature work cooperatively with these organizations and 
encourage counties that have juvenile facilities to do the same. 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 

The federal JJDP Act provides guidelines as well as financial incentives for states 
to improve their juvenile justice systems. States should follow the Act's guidelines 
because they are based upon the best current information about effective juvenile justice 
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Center for the Stixfy of Youth Poiicy Nebraska Bisk Assessment 

practices. Policy makers in other states have sometimes shared the perceptions of 
Nebraska offidals who see the JJDP Act as an intrusion in state affairs. Rather than 
focusing on »ssues of autonomy and administrative control, the authors would 
encourage Nebraska decision makers to view the provisions of the JJDP Act as policy 
coals which are in the best long-term interests of both the state and its youth. 

Status Offenders. In following the JJDP Act, the legislature should make careful 
study of both its intent and its language. For example, Nebraska currently allows local 
jurisdictions to hold status offenders in detention for up to 24 hours because it has 
interpreted the JJDP Act as permitting such a practice. The Act, however, allows holding 
sucn youths for 24 hours only if there is no one to whom the youth can be released, and 
there are no other placements available such as home detention, shelter care, or foster 
care. It has never been the intent of the JJDP Act to allow routine placement of status 
offenders in detention. The state of Utah has completely removed status offenders from 
detention by creating Youth Service Centers that the police can use in lieu of detention. 
Nebraska should explore such detention diversion programs for its status offender 
population, not merely because the Act demands it, but because it is good policy from 
both a public-safety and a family-support perspective. 

6th Floor Jail. This facility was also developed supposedly in response to the 
JJDP Act. youths who are tried as adults (through direct file provisions under 
prosecutorial discretion) need someplace to be held since the JJDP Act prohibits mixing 
of adult and juvenile offenders. The problem with this policy is that youths are 
indiscriminately being waived through the adult courts and then placed in the 6th Floor 
Jail. This allows youths who commit serious felonies and those with minor infractions to 
be housed together in a jail facility simply due to the circumstance of their arrest, not due 
to a careful process of waiver to the adult court. What is to prevent these same youths 
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from being arrested and sentenced to the Douglas County Youth Home on subsequent 
violations? Has this already occurred? How often? Is this not a ^/iolatlon of the intent of 
the JJDP Act? Instead of creating a jail facility (manned by adult jail personnel) Nebraska 
would be better served by reviewing its charging and waiver practices so that youths are 
processed properly into the adult system and not moved from one syste n to the other 
indiscriminately as now appears to be the accepted practice. 

Monitoring, Licensing, and Setting Standards 

Nebraska does not appear to have an agency whose responsibility is monitoring, 
licensing, setting standards for, and evaluating youth facilities. Such a function is 
invaluable if the state is to operate a system that serves the best interest of the state's 
youth. Current legislative efforts to address this; issue should be pursued. An office of 
youths services monitoring attached to a similar component within the corrections 
department would be a possible response to this glaring deficiency of the Nebraska 
system. 

Staff-Training: Liability 

Concems were expressed at the Douglas County Youth Home, and the Geneva 
and Kearney YDCs that staff training was insufficient. Staff have the right to be trained to 
respond properly to the population they supervise. The state's failure to provide such 
training not only endangers staff and youths, but presents a major liability . sue for the 
state itself. 
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RACE AND JUVENILE COURT DECISION MAKING REVISITED 
[ ABSTRACT 1 

Unfortunately, rtciia, perpetrated by virtually all of Aaerica'a governaental 
institutions, haa long been a fact and problea of American life. Prior reaearch 
aufgesta that A«erica*a juvenile juatice ayateas have not been void of the negative 
effecta of racisa; thua, racial equity in diapoaitxonal deciaxons ia a aajor iaaue 
in dispensing juvenile justice. The study presented in this research exaained 
Nebraska Criae Coaaiaaion dat a over a conaecutive aix year period and found, all 
else being equal, that black youths are uaually aore lik ely to receive harsher 
treataent than are whites in tcras of: (l)experien cing pre-hearing detention, (2) 
being fora a lly prosecute d by petition, and (3) receiving a harsher final penalty. 
With regard to judging an accused youth to be delinquent, the analysia reveals a 
reversal of the foregoing relationship between race and harshness of the decision. 
The research concludes with soae policy recoaaendations to reaove racial biases froa 
juvenile justice processing. 
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Taxes Wasted on Youth Service 
Could Be Used More Effectively' 



Ihv wrilcr, of Orc-hn, U • Itjvcnile 
>is!lcc ^clnilM on the frtuff of Volcw \f%\ 
for Children In Nebrtsi(«, ■ ttalcwide ^ V 
rliildftdvocAcy firm. 

Uy Peggy Adair \^ 

Thr Imnd wtlnpjnp. "uln'i-li awful" media re- 
SiXHis/* to n ircMil Juvenile arrcsl (" Police Sny 
I:>Yrnr()kl Trcnts OrtJg Anrsi n% Joke.'* 
WorW Iloratd. IX-cZI, 1991) fails to look bfytmd 
the scnsntlnnal moment to ask the critloil 
question: "Wlinl will hnppen to this kkl?" 

It Is nn Important <juestlon to ask for two 
rrnvms. One. «ir inx dollars ate going to lie 
usf>«J In Ihc "idinblHtatlon" of this young mnn. 
U\ !lie!?fr h»Klf,rl<njnchlng tinirs. tnxphyers 
have a rlp.hi |o lir as.surcd ilielr lax dollnii; aic 
t)cit»g spcnl wisely. Two. whether Mils youlh 
Irnnw how to bo a productive citizen or leanw 
how to Ix! n hotter criminal affects everyone in 
our community. 

Typlrnlly. what hnppcns lo a kid In such 
. clrcun>sinnrM Is ihlS! He Is handcuffed and 
tnkrn lo the IfK'al detention center, a l^year-old 
fai:imy whrre he will receive no therapy or 
ImllvUhml r<«m«;ellng: whore lie fnces the very 
roni po5vslbilliy of tjocomlng the soxual victim of 
nUIor. stronger boys. He wMl stay tlwjre any- 
whore from two to 270 days. 

Mo will meot with a public defender five 
mhuitos bofuro he goes to court. It only takes 
five minutes because (here are few qitlons for a 
hoy like this. He will either be placed on 
prolwtlon. or he will go to the stnte training 
school for twys. iherc could be other options; If 
Ihe city, counly or stale governments were 
willing to iwiy for them. But they are not willing, 
nn<i n lK)y like this, poor nnd b'nck. Is not able. 

On prohnilon. hack In Ihe questionable en- 
vif otunoni ho came from, ho receives jio drug 
oitnrnllfHi. rv> fnmlly thempy. no o<l«cntionftl 
nssi«;ionce. no p^ychnlogicnl counseling. No one 
Is wining to pny. Without a positive support 
system, ijo quickly falls btjck Into Ih^ comfort- 
able routine of the ofily family life he knows. He 
Rolls drug^. ihc Judge has only one option left: 
the state tmlning school. 

The Keaniey Youlh Development Center, 
Nebroska's training school for boys, has no 
certified dnig counseling program. eve»* ♦hough 
mnny of the boys there are at high . isk for dryg ' 
and alcol)ol use. The center offer?; no Twtinc 
Individual counseling, no mental health prognini 
and no therapy for <;e3aial>abusc syndrome, even 
though more than 75 percent of the boyi have 
been victims of sexual abuse. 

Almost hnlfof lhe"studettis" at Kcimcyif** 
minority youihs. vet the youth-care ttiff Is 
entirely Caucasian. TTw only "Ireatmenr'at Ihe 
cenirr li? called ••positive peer culture" (PPC), * 
25 year old system 6f froup cnnirol, where the 
boys (nil frDm dysfunctlohal btckgrtJUnds, none • 
with a college degree lh huinan services, many 
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Icanilng-dlSrihlfd or mentnlly low- functioning) 
provide their own grxnip ihcm'py. 

It's cheap. It gets the admin'stratlon off the 
hook. And it Is « great miinagcment too*. It Is 
also grossly Inadequate. It does not get to the 
underlying Ksues ami unmet needs that lead a 
boylntonin>ubledadolcscet>ce. 
^ After nnywhere from 3 lo 12 months at the 
Youth Development Center, a boy Is pnrolKHl 
and eventually ends up, you guessetl it. right 
back In Ihedysfunctlotial environment he can>e 
from. Before long he falls back again Into the 
family rouiine. The counly attorney. Irritated 
that the boy "failed." sends him ihroug)i adult 
coun, af>d the Judge sentences him lo adult 
pri.son. Whn« we have unwillingly created. In 
this entire pit ccjw. Isn criminal. 

And the cos* to taxpayers? To send a boy to 
Kearney costs alxwt J22.000 a year. On Ihe other 
haiKJ. to provide all ihc appropriate InlonsJvc. 
communliy ^nscd srrvlccs he needs. InchKllng 
therapeutic foster care, educational servicei. 
one-oO'One toiinscllng atx) family Interventioft 
costs $12.0tiO. 

Community based youlh services have 
proved to be ns effective or more effccllve In 
reducing juvenile crime than traditional Inslltu- 
tloiiallrallon. at less cost to taxpayers. Yel ollr 
staiii, and In partlntlar our counly. Is unwilling 
tc I Ay for the more effective approach. 

Our governor, our legislators, our slate agon- 
cles. owr lo^-a1 govenmient. our elected officials, 
our jutlges are resp<>nsil»le for carrying out the 
Nebraska stafuie thai reads: "To assure the 
rights of all juveniles to care and pr<Hecii(H» and 
n stable living environnwnl and lo dovelopment 
of their capscllies for a tiealthy personality, 
physical welMicing. and useful cit Irenship and to 
prDiect the public Interest." (Nebraska Revised 
Stltuies43-216(l)), 

Taxpayers should be outraged at the aljysmal 
waste of their hard^med dollars on an outdat. 
ed youth service system that neither nwets the 
hecdi of the youlh nor serves ihe public interest. 

Because our officials have hl.storlcally failed 
to pay for effective services for children, our 
ttate now will place an SS5 million prison- 
expansion burden upon Ihe laxpoyers. Our 
prIsoM are bulging at the xams with ail the 
boys now grovim up. We refused to pay for iherti 
when they were children, w now we must face 
the coftsequences of ptying for ilie m as adults. 

"Ain't It awful?" Yes, U Is. Aftd It Is time lo do 
something about II. 
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Voices For Children 3 



DID YOl' KNOW niAT... 

* Fvdoral law prolL'cis abused and neglected 
children from bctng locked in eunfincmcnl wilh 
lawbreakers, but Nebraska law docs nol? 

* Nebraska has the 5lh highest rale in the 
nation for the incarceration of status 
offenders? 

• Uunaways are the most likely status offenders 
to be held in juil or secure juvenile dcterilion, 
vet they are ihc least likely to receive Services 
uiH>n release? 

* Adolesccnl> arc lU times iiu>rc Hkciy to be 
victims of crime th;ui the elderly? 

* The Koarney Youth Development Center, 
which is suppo^ied to be the "hist resort" for 
iuvenilc court, is the first (li(:p(>!:;tional 
placement for up tu one-third of I he boys 
committed (Iwre? 

• ;iG"o <if the hoys coinuiitted to Kearney YDC 
are formi-r foster children? 

• Atlolescent^ are hn-ked in Douglas County's 
l*<iurlhou>c Jail for uji to one year, during 
which time Ihey have no physical exercise and 
few rehubililulivc services. 

• In Nebraska, juvenile court judges, probation 
iiff iters, iiolice officers, sheriffs, are required lo 
lt,ive tninimul i>r no training in adoIe%ec>nt 
(Ii*veh>pment, child abuse, or working with 
Iruuhlcd voulh'' 

• Young pt.'rsons who arc labelled "dclinquenl" 
du nol have access to state-funded social 
services designed to prevent further delinquent 
behavior? 

* Nebraska has (Statewide adull ;ail standards, 
but has no minimum standards for juvenile 
detention centers? 



aiuit and been IviJ thai t/wv mil niviw tniitiuenl 
when in nti/ify lh\y Jiai i: n\vtt\-ii tutty uunHti i- 

<XlSU<ltot aiTI RVA. If iVr lui/K- lu tfULh c/ji/d'vfi tu 

ivsptvt uur li'^itl sysffui, H'v »»iuaf Jmtv thviv duldwn 
hot the >,ystriti IS /uxl Our prv:>aU systvnt is nut ' 
• Susan LlviIoh, I'rcsidvnt, MaryhmJ * 
AdvixntCi for Childtvn And Youth 




Thi. p(i\iniint{i Ih'livVi- m thv fkUju-rttir tf'irthtfhilcm'y 
of out fhildn-n It iturvd up lu »•» u tinnl 
l<UU'ry chai;ivd by Oh- iit.i\' itnihitt il tn\ti'ut^ tif 
unvf^uiilcd pvniTiititni'i Ifuth Hnun'itf, Ahh-iu\i 
anthmfxiliif^i.t 
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Chairman Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Adair. 

I have to be very careful here. It surprises me, the number of 
items you've stated that there were no laws. The Federal ma date 
especially intended to make sure that youths would be incarcerated 
in a safe way. 

Ms. Adair. Yes. 

Chairman Martinez. A big thrust of the original Act was to de- 
institutionalize young people and especially to get them out of 
adult lockups. 

The reason I want to be very careful here is because Mr. Barrett, 
my colleague, was Speaker of the House here in the State, and so 
my question actually would be more properly addressed to him. 
How is it that none of your State laws cover the things that most 
States do have laws to cover? 

Mr. Barrett. I cannot give you a good answer, Mr. Chairman. 
447 — is that the current bill that is under consideration? 

Ms. Adair. That would separate the agencies, yes. 

Mr. Barrett. Put them into the Corrections — get them out of 
Corrections. 

Ms. Adair. Yes. Right now, the Corrections Department, a piece 
of that is Juvenile Corrections, it*s a division of Juvenile Correc- 
tions. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Ms. Adair. And we*re hoping to separate that, ^oo, because one 
of the problems, of course, is the adult Correction is always over- 
crowded, always in crisis, and so they can't provide funding for the 
kids in juvenile Xiorrections, and so — and the philosoj)hies are en- 
tirely different as well. 

The other piece of legislation is L.B. 1046. That's the detention 
piece that would provide for implementation of State standards for 
detention facilities. We do have standards, but we do not haVe-«u-^ 
thorization to implement them. 

Mr. Barrett. If I might ask a question, what is the current 
status right now? Fm obviously very far removed from it now. 
What's the status of the bill? 

Ms. Adair. L.B. 447, 1 believe, is at final reading, and L.B. 1046, 1 
think, is on select file. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. 

Ms. A0\iR. L.B. 447 is a priority bill. We're hopeful that that 
might pa^<?: L.B. 1046 is, also. 

Mr. Barrett. They are both priorities? Good. They will probably, 
then, pass this session. 

Chairman Martinez. You know, there are two things in your tes- 
timony that strike me. One is that, somehow or another, in even 
some statistics we saw this morning, national statistics, in particu- 
lar averages across the Nation, child abuse, sexual abuse percent- 
ages are higher here than they are nationwide. 

I know the funding formulas generally go by population of juve- 
niles in the State. Somehow, there needs to be a formula estab- 
lished — I'm not exactly sure how we would do it — to target ; ^ 'he 
greatest need, because there might be a greater need here laan 
there is in a more populated State. 

Are there discretionary programs here in Nr3braska 
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Father Peter. Yes. Most of the money goes to the State formula 
grants; there's about $20 million in there that's discretionary. 

Chairman Martinez. Well, you know, in 1978 we had $100 mil- 
lion for JJDPA. Today, we only have $76 million. There have been 
higher priorities determined by Congress for moneys, I guess. 

I think it's incumbent on both of us, myself, being a Democrat, 
and Mr. Barrett, being a Republican, for him to work on the ad- 
ministration on that side to get more funding for this Act, to work 
on the Democratic side to get it more funding, because it's obvious 
that there's more funding needed. 

As you said. Father Peter, you've got to put all three elements 
together. If you don't, we're not going anywhere. It's obvious from 
what I've seen here that many of the programs here in the State 
are run by community-based organizations. I think you can almost 
say that Boys Town is a community-based organization. The exten- 
sions that you provide, like the one we visited this morning, are 
community-ba«ea organizations. They are in the community right 
there. 

The other thing that you mentioned is that you don't get any 
foundation or corporation help. You know, I think big business has 
an obligation and a responsibility, and there has to be something in 
the bill that says, "We'll give so much money if they'll give so 
much money" to encourage them to contribute and to somehow 
provide incentive for them to match public funds. 

Often, Federal laws mandate something to a State and State 
funding is contingent on the State complying with the mandate. In 
this particular case, that doesn't seem to have been a factor. 

Ms. Adair. Yes. And I don't work for the Crime Commission and 
Jean has just been on there a very short time, and she might not 
be able to answer even how it has occurred. 

I agree with you, I think it's dangerous to say, "Okay. You 
haven't done what we want, folks, and* so we're going to stop the 
funds." We desperately need the money, obviously. We desperately 
need that money. We have a long way to go and we need a lot of 
help. Without that help, we're simply going to go back to where we 
were before. 

As I say, we have made some progress, but it is very slow. This is 
a very conservative State, and our State motto is "the good life." 
Because of that, I think we try to deny a lot of things that are 
going on in the State and gloss over the sexual abuse, the run- 
aways and the problems that we're suffering. We don't want to say 
that we're not the good life for everybody. But we desperately do 
need the funding. 

Chairman Martinez. I agree. Let met explain something. I am 
adamantly opposed to that concept of withholding funds even if the 
States have proven that they are unable to comply. I do believe in 
home rule and States' rights. But the thing is, too, that there are 
ways to encourage States to comply. There are a lot of reasons why 
States won't do it. Maybe they don t have the funding. 

In a lot of cases, some States are very depressed and they don't 
have reasonable budgets where they can afford to do these things. I 
think it's incumbent on the Federal Government to step in and 
help them in those areas. 

Ms. Vance. May I say something? 
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Chairman Martinez. Yes. 

Ms. Vance. I think some of the problems I experienced when 
they were trying to make the transition is that there are no other 
services in rural Nebraska for kids. I had a shelter facility, and we 
lost some of our group homes. Foster homes are not that easy to 
fiiid anymore, either. 

But what happened in Scottsbluff, in trying to deinstitutionalize 
to catch up with some of the things, is that the sheriff announced 
that they were no longer holding juveniles in the adult facility. 
They closed the door without making any alternative plans of what 
they were going to do and how they were going to work with what 
was in the community. 

So what began happening was at the shelter, instead of servicing 
basically runaway homeless youth, everybody was inundating us 
with delinquent kids, probation kids, kids that maybe should have 
been locked up instead of in our facility. 

We became a program caught between social services and law 
enforcement during the struggle to figure out something. 

I mean, you know, he just made this announcement. Well, if you 
made the announcement in your community that you were locking 
all adult facilities and they would be no more, can you guess the 
chaos that you would have with the adult population? Well, the 
same thing was happening with kids. 

For a period of 6, 8 months, it was really chaotic because there 
were no other places to keep the kids and nothing to set in place to 
handle those. So to the kids, it gave them a license to go out and do 
whatever they wanted to. They knew law enforcement couldn't do 
anything, we couldn't do anything, and socieJ services was power- 
less, too, in their eyes. So when they got picked up, you know, they 
went to court and then straight to Geneva or Kearney regardless of 
what the situation was. 

So I think one of the things that created a lot of problems for 
Nebraska was that there was not money for alternatives to be able 
to deinstitutionalize the kids fast enough to meet some of the re- 
quirements. That's because there was no money. 

Chairman Martinez. Father? 

Father Peter. Way back in 1974 when this Act was first passed 
and signed, "deinstitutionalization" was the word of the hour. If 
you study long periods of time when new ideas — and it is a good 
idea, but when new ideas are implemented, what usually happens 
is what happened in this instance. 

They took a great idea, deinstitutionalization, but didn't plan for 
the kids after deinstitutionalization. There wasn't really anything 
there, and so you took a good idea and crashed it. 

But you saw the same thing with mental health, didn't you? You 
deinstitutionalized the elderly who were mentally ill; they ended 
up as the bag ladies on our streets. 

I do think, and I think, Peggy, you would agree with me, when 
you deinstitutionalize, you can t just say, "We 11 let them out and 
that's all there is to it." There has to be further ways in which 
those kids can be helped. 

What happens, and you mentioned it quite well, is a State bu- 
reaucrat will then say to a shelter, "Well, you're getting our 
money; you'll take who we tell you to take," 
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Chairman Martinez. Yes. 

Father Peter. And see, that destroys the system. 

Let me give you one more example that is commonplace. We see 
it across the whole United States. After deinstitutionalization, it is 
commonplace when you are a border community, whether Omaha, 
Covington, Kentucky, Cincinnati, or wherever it might be, for the 
police to simply escort the adolescent to the bridge and say, "See 
ya. Go into the next State." 

Chairman Martinez. No, that's not the way to deal with the 
problem. 

Father Peter. That's commonplace. Commonplace. 

Chairman Martiwez. You know, one of the things that I find is 
that if you've got a large advocacy group behind something. Con- 
gress will usually do something about it. We have seen a growing 
number of advocacy groups for youth because young people are 
facing increasing numbers of problems. Many communities and 
civil servants are now saying to the Federal Government, "Hey, we 
need help because we don't have the resources." 

The original reason the bill was passed was because we recog- 
nized they didn't have the resources. What we haven't recogniz^ 
is that we haven't provided those resources, and we're saying it, 
but we still have not done it. 

Nebraska, for example— I think you get the minimum grant pos- 
sible. It might be that we need to do something so that States like 
Nebraska are eligible for more money. If a State is working to- 
wards accomplishing the goals of the Act, we should provide them 
dollars in support of those goals. 

Father Peter. Let met just give you three examples that I think 
are positive. If you're going to do deinstitutionalization, then I 
really think, I hope, I pray, that the Act will say, "Hey, we really 
have to say there are moneys available for in-home services, there 
are moneys available for parent training, in-home services." We go 
into the homes before they fall apart, or we go into the homes 
when they are falling apart. That's kind of a treatment thing that 
is both preventive and also helps the kids themselves to learn. If 
they've been in a shelter, I think we have to do in-home services. I 
certainly think we have to do parent training. 

Thirdly, if you can, someway or another tie some of this money 
into outcome effective programs. What kind of outcome do you 
have in your programs? I mean, let me just give you one little ex- 
ample of what I'm talking about: outcome effective programs. Do 
you really help these kids? And I'll give you an example. 

Some States count returning the kid to the home as an automat- 
ic success, all right? And that^s what I call a systems outcome. The 
system is happy that that kid is back in his house. 

Chairman Martinez. But also back in the same problem situa- 
tion. 

Father Peter. Yes. That's what I'm saying. Congressman. How 
would you like to have teen pushed back in and they said they 
counted the Congressman as a success? Do you know what I'm 
saying, Peggy? 

That doesn't necessarily count as a success. They have to count 
individual outcomes. Did this kid get better when he went home or 
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did you just send him back into the same old mess he was in 

before? , , , . 

Ms. Adair. Well, one of the things that bothers me about the 
runaway homeless piece of the JJDP Act is that whenever Federal 
funds are provided to these homeless runaway shelters, the role of 
the shelter has to be reunification vdth the parent. That's part of 
the Act; they have to work to rexmify this xamily even though 
study after study has shown that between 65 and 85 percent of the 
kids in these shelters have been sexually or physically abused in 
their homes. What we're doing is forcing the kids back to their 
abuser, and that is one piece of this Act that really bothers me. 

One of the stated purposes of the Act is to provide preventive 
and treatment programs and provide a good comprehensive juve- 
nile justice system. I certainly think the funding needs to be made 
available to do that, to carry it out. 

Ms. Vance. Well, for some of the kids, it is possible for family 
reunification. 

Father Peter. Oh, for a lot of kids. 

Ms. Vance. But there is a lack of parental involvement because 
the parent sees the kid as the problem instead of taking some re- 
sponsibility for their part in it. 

In my parenting classes, most of which have been court-ordered 
because of abuse, neglect, et cetera, the parents, for the first two 
classes, come in really negative about being there and being forced 
to come to the classes. But by the end of the class, they want more 
information and want to be able to do better parenting. 

I feel that maybe that's the way to go, to mandate from 
that parents who have troubled kids be involved in counselii,, .id 
parenting education to help change their parent system; otherwise, 
the kids go back to the home and the parents have done nothing to 
change. 

Father Peter. The purpose of this legislation, in my mind, has to 
be that in the end. I, as a young boy who was thrown out of my 
home, have learned new skills to deal with my life. My mom or my 
dad, or whoever it is, has learned new skills; they will not continue 
the abuse or whatever it is. , . , r i 

The purpose of the Act, I think, is teaching in that powertul 
sense of the term. If we can do that 

Chairman Martinez. There are two things that have been been 
reaffirmed for me in these hearings: somehow, we have to make 
sure that moneys that we put out there hinge on some kind of 

Earent responsibility. In some places and in some cases, people 
ave passed laws that say, "Hey, if a kid destroys something or 
vandalizes something, the parents are responsible and they have to 
pay." Boy, that makes those parents shape up and find out what 
that kid is doing. ^ ^ 

If you carry that same principle out to a greater extent, when you 
require that, if the kids have problems in that home and are run- 
ning away, the parent be involved because that jparent is a part of 
the problem, and therefore needs to be part of the solution. We 
have to provide some kind of a system where we— I hate to use the 
word "force," but almost force the parents to get involved m those 
classes whether they like it or not, because once they do, \ thmk 
they'll discover they needed it. 
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Father Peter. Court mandated. 
Chadrman Martinez. Court mandated. 
Father Peter. You bet. 

Chairman Martinez. The other thing is that I really feel we 
need to do something to make sure the money gets to the places in 
the greatest need. I really do. Don't you feel that? 

Father Peter. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. And that creates another problem, maybe, 
Ms. Vance. I find, too, that sometimes when they do per popula- 
tion — Fve worked with Head Start for many years and some of 
their grants would come divvied out based on population rather 
than services. 

But when you look at rural Nebraska, maybe the population is 
less, but it also costs us more to provide services because of the dis- 
tance to and from the smaller community. 

I know you are probably not that aware of Nebraska, but in the 
panhandle area where our shelter is, about one-fourth of the kids 
whom we serve are Native American and one-fourth are Mexicem 
American, and the others are Anglo. Once in a while, we have a 
black youth or an Asian youth. 

So we do have a Native American population, and they have 
some really strong needs. But it's really hard to provide those serv- 
ices because you don't have the money, and it costs to run vehicles 
and staff time to all these little communities to provide some of 
those services. In the bigger towns, it's closer and, yes, you do have 
more population. But nevertheless^ the need and the expense is 
about the same, as I see it. 

Chairman Martinez. Yes. We need to use the money in the best 
way. 

Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ruth, you've just, I guess, touched on something that has been of 
concern to me, and that is the distances that you have to travel, 
and you mentioned the expense involved and, of course, the Native 
Americans, which are a problem in your area although to a lesser 
extent in other places. 

What about the possibility of mobile services to some of our out- 
lying, more remote districts? Has this ever occurred to anyone, 
taking seme of these services in a van, a mobile service of some 
kind? Is this an idea that should be explored, or is this something 
that people would be afraid of being stigmatized by going to the 
van? Just give me an off-the-top-of-your-head reaction. 

Ms. Vance. Well, I think it would be very possible, and I don't 
see it being too difficult to bring on. But you also need the staff to 
be able to do it and you need finances for the van, because a lot of 
the smaller areas are serviced by satellite centers. Mental health 
centers, for example, might have two or three satellite programs. 

But sometimes the people are not always helped, are not always 
ready to go for the help there, because they get to Imow only the 
one person, who maybe is not family and youth oriented, may be 
more treatment and preventive oriented. 

But I do see that it would be of some value to have extra funding 
to be able to do that because it is difficult to drive 100 miles or 180 
miles to provide services to these little communities. You're going 
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to be gone from six in the morning until 12 at night just trymg to 
ffPt back to eo again. So yes, that would be of help. And it would 
work They fre^^ing a rural health ^ant out in our area by 
usine a mobile van as a way of providing health services. 
" M?. bTrrht^. There is aW I think dramatic lack of 
tional living in rural areas. You identified one and, of course, we 



^ mat's the^average length of time out there for your people? 
Ms. Vancf On the transitional living programs- 
Mr. Barreti'. Yes. ^ ^^r,tv,« 
Ms Vance. Right now, we're averaging about 8 months. 

fiSt^-^f^l '^',0 up to 3 years in helping these youth^ 
And transitional living youth, for those who aren't aware, are 
hornets yofth^We've L'n about ^^-^^e^ y^^^^mth^ 
not been tb the doctor in the last year. We have 15 ^J^^ ^^^J 
work with on full-service programs, some ^nd 9^ f^«^/*f;^S 
come- and go to some of our classes; and others just kmd of touch 
base once in a while when they niay have a need. 

But vou have to understand that when kids get to the point oi 
homeleCeK 5iey, too, are at the end of their ro^^^ They axe not 
going to believe any agency person or adult because most ot tneir 
Ixperiences with us adults have been very ^^f^^^^,^,"vf/*;^t^S^| 
lost every time. So it takes a while for tJi«"^,.to„ef* ^.^^^^'^^^iH 
things built up to start asking or even trusting that an adult is 

^°S?we do^sS^a^^aLTnS homeless kids in that program alone. 

Mr BARR^fyour opinion, should there be more of this, these 
types of facilities across western Nebraska? 

Ms Vance. I think there probably needs to be until we get 
thSni turned around with parents and children to where they are 

not leaving home as much. , »t u oi,o j= tv,at wh^n the 

Otherwise, what happens m rural Neb^raska is ^at w^n tt^e 
lrir1« are homeless and they ve been used to some luxuries m ineir 

homeXt n"w a"re W^^^^ of their .1^^'. ^^fSd?' to rS 
find an apartment and then go out into the farmlands to roD 
houses of ^1 their furnishings to furnish their apartment m the 
same style that they had while they lived at home. 

Mr. Barrett. Is that right? i * „f :„uo ;„ 9f.ntf.ih. 

Ms Vance And also, there are not a whole lot of jobs m ocotteb- 
luff for adSL, let alone youth. So, yes, that's ^Cv 'we?e 

they see that as one way of living in the same style as they were 

^liff BarrSt. Your average length of time. Father, is 14 days 

°Tatw"PirrER Yes I think probably the most. For me, the 

Jtom Un^^f ail ofThis is to strlngthenV funding 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, if you ^il B^^^ 

more than anything else, the bottom li^ie/°r.i"^^'^: Sfa r^^ 
nnneress can come to the realization that the Nation neeas a re- 
SmSftmen?t^Tur families. These, folks are hurtlni^ -^ose ^ds 
you put them out on independent living, listen to what Ruth says. 
They haven't got any relatives. 
Ms. Vance. No connections. 
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Father Peter. There are no connections. I mean, you can give 
them whatever those things are; that's not going to solve their 
probleni. They need to be reconnected or to be newly connected to 
somebody who cares and shares. The institutions in this country 
which remforce family life need to be strengthened. Whatever 
tnese are, whether they are schools, whether they are churches 
whate%.r they are, they need to be strengthened. 

And I m not talking about through this Act. Fm talking about 
through other thmgs that you folks do, acts that you pass, whether 
It is tmancial aid to families or through deductions for kids. I don't 
know what those thmgs are; you people know a lot better than I 
do But we need to recommit ourselves to our families. This is one 
little piece of it, this Juvenile Justice Act, but I think there's a lot 
more than that. 

Ms. Vanct. I think, too, maybe you ought to consider looking at 
some child development program specialists as a source of help in 
developing some of the programs. I see a real need, even with 
social workers. They do not understand good child development or 
matching kids with needs and making sure the services are provid- 
ed to the youth based on their needs. 

I think it would behoove us all to use some of the expertise of 
some of those people in makmg sure that we're providing and 
doing the right things for the youth. 

Mr. Barrett. An aside, I guess: How many of the kids in your 
ideS"^ ^ ^ ^^^^ diploma or a GED? Have you any 

Ms. Vance. I don't have any idea. 
Mr. Barrett. Okay. 

Ms Vance. This year, our stats for the kids that were attendL ? 

u I ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ l^ds out of 267 were still in 

school. The others were working on obtaining GED's, but either 
dropped out or were kicked out of school for some reason. 

Mr. Barrett. Are there any numbers out here. Father, that 
you re aware of now at this early stage? 

Father Peter. I can't say at all. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. That was kind of an aside. 

Ms. Vance. One of the things I keep seeing is that parents don't 
try to encourage their kids to stay in school. If you're 16, that's 
tm^ drop out. I really would like for somebody to look at the laws 
on Nebraska records of allowing kids to drop out at age 16. 

I think that's an antiquated law. I think it was developed at the 
time when kids were needed to be home to help the family on the 
farm, when things were harder. 

I think right now, it's used as a tool or a scapegoat to get kicked 
out of school or to allow kids to drop out of school. Most kids who 
are kicked out, suspended or drop out of school end up sleeping all 

h ^^.^^S^^^ they are out carousing and getting into trouble. 

Myself, I feel like it should be the age of maturity that they can 
drop out of school. But anyway 

Mr. Barrett. Well, that leads me into perhaps something else 
here. You talk in your testimony here, your written testimony, 
about the few skills or lack of skills with which to earn a living. 
That s where I was trying to go with that question. 
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You go on to say that many of them are in f Jif^J 

care due to life and family circumstonces that put them at mk tor 
sXtance abuse, early pregnancy, HIV mfection, AIDS, et cetera, 

t. IT^'^ i», I thinfc the ';'^«n»^^'i^„SJtI^ 
aware of that we have touched on AIDS. What percentage— can 
yj;f Sve mf^^ of a percentage of the kids that you re m- 

volved with that be infected? r ^i. r *u v^^e ^h^i wp are 

Ms. Vance. I would say at least a fourth of the kids that we are 

involved with. 
Mr. Barrett, How many? 
Ms Vance. At least a fourth of them. 

Sfe- V^S^vtf'Cuse they have at-risk behavior. They have 
sexwith whoever whenever. We have kids in our shelter who have 
SJnpKJstitS You'll see many of the kids out having sex for a 
Ee to stevTw living with an older guy and having sex. 
^ Mr bIrSt?? How do you meet these needs m your facility? 
What c^ ^STdofHow do^ou approach this? How do you handle 

Ms. Vance. When they come inr^ do a ^^^h ass^^ent ^d 
then take a history of what's been going on in their life. We reter 
Jhem to fa^Uy planing. Several of the kids have shown venereal 
diseases, which is VD and sometimes syphilis. 

Wehkve taken some kids for AIDS tests. Of course, we never 
know thrrSte. But that is a concern with many of th^ youth. 

Father Peter. That was the pomt I was making up nere. 

Fathe^SE^^u have to teach kids. Those are . all victimi^ 
behSJsS victimizing tehaviors, that f ^;f,^,Sf "^^reK 
all that is, on a grand scale. You ^^fj^ J.^^^^r^X^^^^^^ 
havior Thev are destroying themselves and they are <iesiroying 
5S people You have to teach them proactive and pro-social be- 
havior. That's what we do, and it works. Kphav- 

Thev have to discover through the consequences of their behav 
ior that thS bS^r than thl other. They have to drover that 

Ms Vance. All those problems, the anger, follow them into 
aduUhoodZieS^it's dealt with. Many times, it's not even dealt 

"^Mr BARRBrrr. I'm just a little bit surprised at that high percent- 
ers' ^Tkc^ X^'e^W^'otte^^^^^ County last year was 
number one in teenage pregnancy. 
Mr. Barrett. Number one. 

Mr BiRSSrr^ Father, your outcome effective program sounds in- 
teresting, rather solid, kind of a logical idea. 

Number two, is he having any more comiecUon with the law. m 
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?£aS^f nia'S4%^^^^^^ «^ where he's 

he'lUe^? vou fcilSi,^™ ^u^^'^^ through all of SS', 
io^^^iXpi^?^^^^^ tff^l in ^tealing behavl 

Sies Sse ire oLo^^^^^ T"^^ ^"^^"e "P' enormous 
ur^i^lr^ I outcomes that you can measure. You can meas- 
ure them simply and you ccn count them. 

s|jl%7pe&-°^^^^^^^^^^ fe%\«mtitSiS 
?iSaT Now' vf^ 30 daA w°?iout ^ offiS 

whSTou'd ' '"^^^^"lous. Now, he isn't close to 

oeing wnat youd call m the normal range, but I'd <^av Mr 

KTutorme^'^ "^^^ directin. Thl'sXt'?„.?a^^^ 

do'fracfthS- "^""^ - -^^"^ earlier that you 

Father Peter. Oh, we sure do track them We Hn w«v« 
counters; we count everything ^® 

im^'rti? is- t?ev >,*^t -^T "^T" ^ ^hink is very 

IX{?evlluaSThe1,Vil^ '^^^ ^°-^' ^^^^ th^ 
wi'Jwwt"^ °^ *^^^f programs, we adults decide whether or not 
of a^m^n^Z^Z""^^^^^^ kids. iKstTudge 

|»o-s?tr»^^^^^^^^^^^ 

F&W P^iT- ^ Poi"t- Thank you. 

Father Peter. Thanks. I appreciate it. 

sho^ldT^W ^ 1^"^^ example. At the shelter you are at you 
twi ask every one of those boys and girk who iS 

Mr RappW^tI ^ ™y^^i^- ^ you to help me." 
I think tW^- w"Ki°" "^^"y "^^^k you, all three of you. 

Thank you. exceptional testimony, Mr. Chainiian: 

Chairman Martinez. Absolutely. You know we've nnlv h^A 

helSdXerStlC' ''ff ^hoL p^ple hr;eXL°sl^been 
neipea. ceveral told me exactly what had been wrong and how they 
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were now different. One said, "1 used to get mad at everything my 
parent told me. I don't get mad at everything my parent tells me 
now." 

Father Peter. That's very good. 

Chairman Martinez. Yes. He said, "And it was more me than it 
was them." Now, that's doing something. 
Father Peter. That's very good. 

Chairman Martinez. And so I understand what you re saying, 
because I have seen people who have changed and who understand 
now their problems. If you're going to get better about something, 
you've got to know what's causing you to have that problem. 

Mr Barrett has said it, as well as much as the testimony. And 
the people that we visited with and the places we have seen have 
proven it. The fact is that the law is lacking, and we are not en- 
forcing things that were mandated in the Federal law. /. under- 
stand there are a lot of reasons why, but we ve got to create an in- 
centive for people to carry out the mandate of the law. They do it 
in a much better way if they're doing it because they want to, be- 
cause they see the need to. , j xi, ,„^'ii „„„ 

So we'll work on those things from our angle, and then we II con- 
tinue to hope for your support from your side. What we need is a 
groundswell advocacy across the whole Nation on these things, and 
that'll help us get passed what we need to get passed. So thank you 
again. 

Father Peter. Thank you very much. Congressman. 
Ms. Vance. Thank you. 

Ms. Adair. Thanks. , . ^ r n i™ «st;tt 

Chairman Martinez. Our next panel consists of V^rolyn btitt, 

who is Director of Foster Care Review Board, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Ms. Stitt, you can continue any way you like. 

STATEMENT OF CAROLYN STITT, DIRECTOR, FOSTER CARE 
REVIEW BOARD 

Ms Stitt. Good morning, Chairman Martinez, Congressman Bar- 
rett. I certainly appreciate the opportunity to speak with you 

*^^will be talking a little about what the Foster Care Review 
Board does, some of the issues that we see, and the links between 
the child abuse system and the juvenile justice systeni 

The Foster Care Review Board was formed m 1982 with very 
active backing by Congressman Barrett, then our State legislator. 
There were some very main concerns that still touch on juvenile 
justice regarding why we needed a Foster Care Iteview Board. 

First, there were children in the system who did not have plans 
We had no idea what we were going to do with them. Much ot 
what Father Peter talked about today I think is essential to a solid 
case plan: What's happened with the child and what are we going 

**'second?y, ^believe it or not, and unfortunately, in many States in 
the country, no one knew how many children were in out-of-home 
care in Nebraska. Therefore there was a trackmg system created m 
this legislation to track children in all of our systems: public sys- 
tems, private systems, or juvenile justice systems. 
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Also, court reviews had not taken place for some of these chU- 
dren for as long as 10 years. Without court reviews, many of the 
court mandated services that have been discussed with you today, 
^rS: importance of those services were never addressed, 
u Tun® and time again, we had children coming into our system 

u ^^Tili^' ^^^^ P'^^^ ba^^ 1^^^®' and came in again badly 
abu^. There was no physical evidence of what those children suf- 
fered. 

A group of foster parents, really working with the legislature, 
formed a d sat down to look at how other States were addressing 
these issues. They came up with the Foster Care Review Board. 
li.ach one of these issues I talked about was addressed in the legis- 
lation. ^ 

But a very interestmg component is that not only are there man- 
dated plans for children in Nebraska, but there are citizen reviews 
ot those plans, external citizen reviews. They are in no way related 
to the agency or to the court. They sit down and take a look at 
what is happening with this individual child. 

In doing that, they also look at their area, problems and needs in 
the:r areas, and -we have some boards who specialize in certain 
areas. 

Our Hastings Board, for example, has been the board that's 
really focused on the problems with the YDCs, Youth Development 
'JJr^' which I will talk about in a minute. 

Tlie other piece of this advocacy, that I don't think any of us 
quite thought would happen to the extent that it's happened, is the 
individual case advocacy where the boards really try to identify 
what has broken down for children and communicate to each 
person m the system what needs to happen to improve the plight of 
this child. 

Now, I thmk one of the things that needs to be made very clear 
to you IS that m the child welfare system, no one takes responsibil- 

i/' ^» film "Who killed Adam 

mann^ and that s supposedly being shown on the Hill. You know 
ot horror cases m your own system, where you try to figure out 
what happened with the system. It's kind of a glob, where it's not 
quite clear who is supposed to do what. 

One of the thmgs our boards try to do is define the county attor- 
ney s role, the Department of Social Services' role, the judge's role, 
and push them on to what has and has not happened for the chil- 
dren. 

We've been mvolved, as I said, in system advocacy. That's really 
how I became acquainted with Congressman Barrett. We have 
worked on a number of issues. Some of the very fundamental 
things we ve had to do in Nebraska are to go back and educate the 
people m our system about things like child development; talk to 
our judges about what children could actually testify to, what could 
they be expected to say on the stand, so we could get some of these 
courtH)rdered issues that you talked about earlier. 

We ve also done training for the county attorneys for the guard- 
ians ad litem. We ve worked hard in trying to get a special unit in 
the attorney general's office. 
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An enormous problem that we've identified in the system is the 
lack of active prosecution of child abuse cases by our local county 
attorneys. This happens for a number of reasons. 

Many of those county attorneys are part-time county attorneys. 
When you talk about rural areas, the investigators may not have 
the components they need to move forward to mvestigate. They 
themselves may not know how to interview a child. Or if we nave a 
county attorney who's very knowledgeable, we have an investiga- 
tive piece that isn't. So we've worked to improve the prosecution of 
these child abuse cases. j xir 

Our system, as was talked about here before, is backwards. We 
actually had to mandate foster parent training. Now, you came 
face to face with our children, and I think that's one of the most 
important things you could have done, probably even more impor- 
tant than anything any of us can say today. 

These kids bring enormous issues with them. You saw the skUls 
that people have at Boys Town to work with these kids. There is 
not much difference, if any, between children who are m fester 
care, in group homes, and in our Youth Development Centers. You 
can't think of these systems as a system. 

You know, when you talked about what Father Peter said, it s 
difficult to access a* system in California. In many parts of our 
rural Nebraska, there is no system. The system is so erratic. Some- 
one will call me and say, "Txiis is the case scenario. What s going 
to happen?" And I say, "Who knows?" It depends on the judge, it 
depends on who investigates the case, it depends on the county at- 
torney, and it depends on that particular office of the Department 
of Social Services 

So that's an issue, I think, that Congress has to grapple with. 
The systems that we talk about are really a fallacy. I mvite you 
and your staff to attend the review board, to sit on review boards 
and look at these cases. Look at what happens to children, and see 
what rhyme or reason there happens to be for what they get or 
what they don't get in the system. I think that s critically impor- 

Tlie other thing I think that we have to discuss is the link be- 
tween foster care, or our child abuse system, and the juvenile jus- 
tice system. 

I think the people before me arciculated it very clearly. There 
are children who exist in both of our systems. Right now, 17 of the 
girls who are in the Youth Development Center, that s over halt, 
came from the child abuse system, all right? We also know, as Ms. 
Adair testified, between 80 and 90 percent of those girls have been 
victims of sexual abuse. , xt i 

I have worked on individual cases with judges m rural Nebraska 
where they cannot access a safe placement for girls. The girls run 
out the back door of their homes and are placed m the Youth De- 
velopment Centers. This happens in some of the cases because 
there are not facilities in rural Nebraska to treat these youth. 

I think when you look at some of the problems that we have m 
our juvenile justice system, you have to grapple with the larger 
child welfare system and what youths and families do not receive 
in that child abuse system. 
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I have a list of concerns that the boards who review these cases 
asked me to bring to you today. FU run through these quickly; they 
are on page six of my prepared testimony. First is the inappropri- 
ate placements at the Youth Development Centers, This occurs be- 
cause of the lack of appropria^s facilities in the State for abused 
and neglected children, 

I brought for you today our total list of the State of facilities for 
youth in outof-home care. This is not just delinquent youth. I 
think what you're going to see here is an amazing deficit. This is 
from Kearney, just a little bit west of where we are, all the way 
across the State, A few of these places may actually take delin- 
quent kids, but most of them do not. 

This is, in a nutshell, what we talk about when we talk about 
our system. In the panhandle area alone, there are over 300 youth. 
This is what we have in terms of group homes v;r detention centers, 
to give you an idea of the problem we have. We're losing monthly 
more foster parents than we can recruit. Part of that is because of 
the lack of support they're receiving, the lack of a clear indication 
of what their role is, the lack of someone to answer their phone 
calls. That's what I'm talking about when I ta^Jt about lack of sup- 
port. This is an enormous problem in our State. 

Another concern we have is the type of counseling that's used in 
the Youth Development Centers. Currently, positive peer culture is 
used at both Youth Development Centers. This is a technique that 
uses group dynamics to influence the behavior of the individual. 
The behavior of the individual is discussed by the group and the 
group determines the punishment for misbehaving. 

We're very concerned about this type of counseling because there 
are low-functioning youth that we have sat in on who seem bewil- 
dered by the whole process. Secondly, for sexually abused youth, 
this is not the kind of environment in which they can bring up the 
kind of powerlessness, the guilt and the fear that they have. They 
themselves may not even understand it. 

One of the groups that I personally sat in on functioned very 
well. One was quite hostile to the youth who had been abused and 
tried to make the youth take responsibility for what happened. It's 
a concern we have. 

The third area that we have concerns about is the other services 
that are needed at the Geneva YDC, We see a fairly high number 
of pregnant teens^ers. 

Now, I agree with what Father Peter was saying about birth con- 
trol. Our problems go back beyond just this component. But for 
now, these kids are not getting the prenatal care, ongoing adoption 
relinquishment counseling and parenting classes, that we believe 
they need. 

The facilities who have these youth should have these services 
built in. They shouldn't have to go borrow, beg and steal to have 
Lutheran Family Services come in every other week when they 
have a person available, if they have a person available. This is a 
critical issue. 

Next: Interim and post services are needed for juvenile offenders 
and their families. Many of these youth are from very troubled 
families. As we talked about today, we need services for those fami- 
lies. 
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An issue that we are seeing, and I've been 
now, is the kids that were first coming into the system that were 
earlv teens are now having their own kids who repeat the cycle 

You klow I tS?nk that's one of the fandamental issues around 
intervention if you talk about cost savings. What is^jt costing the 
S^te of NeLaska to have 5.000 kids that are so troubled they^^^^^ 
live with their families? What is that ^^^^^Jf, f^^. ^ J^^^ 
What is that costing our correctional systems? We just keep grow 

^^Thpn there are transitional foster and group homes. This map 
shlwrcleari; tie lack of those services. We;re in di^^^^ 
now with the Department of .(^"^^tions. asking that tlus^^ 
their plan. They are planning to do that, and the l?oster oare 
Rpvipw Board intends on supporting them. • „ 

The Youth Development Centers need to be providing services to 
our vouth and I think Congressman Barrett Tyas trying to get at 
rs^ry ^ppropriately, to Sip them learn skills to become func- 
tional members of our society. , ., , ^„|f„-p 

Many of these kids are leaving our system, the child welfare 

system! the juvenile justice system, ^l^^^t^^^J^g f ^St {^^^^^^^ 
liyeai^-old level. They don't have a clue f^d they don t have a sujh 
port system. It's the support system that ^«lP?*i„^/, "^^^l^^olleg^^ 
Siay: functioning the way we function, getting thr^^'lL^"® 
creating our first resumes taking pur drivers f ]:^hese laj_ 
don't have that. As a result, we believe there is a direct correia 

^tn SsfthrF^itr i^I^2:: Bo.r, looked at the people who 
were incarcerated and determined how many o^jj^ .^fo"^?. 
came from the system. Fifty-nine percent of the "^^1^ ^nd 40 per_ 
cent of the females had spent 3 or more years «^^ourt-ordere^ om 
of-home placements. Legal offenders also reported multiple moves 
raSng from one to 15 moves among the males and one to four 

"Xt^rt of*^?S theheart of the problems that our boards see 
ovI??nd ?ver. Because a separate agency tracks children m^^^^^ 
home care, we're able to report that 20 percent of the kids-20 ^r 
ceSl-hav^ had six or more placements. We « chUdre^ 

who have been in our system 2 years or longer. Bfcause ot th^ 
date wl have been able to move some of these agendas m our leg- 



''^Srteinlv the juvenile justice area is a tough area You know 
th^onTremSlihat I wJuld add, I guess, to P^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
there's much more empathy and sympathy for abused and neglect 

^iS'^e'^^haS-^s^ut the -nection betw^"^^^^^^^ 
neglect and some of that obnoxious behavior. I think we need te 
Save Father Peter give more of his speeches around our States so 

^t:i?:u:'US^tt::Sivs .nd our boys as hoods That;s the way 
wP like to catleorize them. Our solution is locking them up, throw- 
Tng away tS kly a^^ getting them out of those local communities. 
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Somehow, I think with your guidance, we need to turn thsc 
around a httle bit and we need to understand where these kids are 
coming from. We need to understand how our systems do and don't 
function. 

That's my testimony. Thank you very much. 
[The prepared statement of Carolyn Stitt follows:] 
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THE FOSTER CARE REVIEW BOARD 
The Foster Care Review Act 

The Nebraska Foster Care Review Act (L.B. 714) was passed by ^5 Nebraska 
State Legislature in 1982. The Act was passed in response to P.L 96-272, Federal 
legislation which mandated the development of permanency plannmg and pcnodic revicw 
of chUdren in foster care, and other problems in the Nebraska foster care system. Acdvc^ 
supported and lobbied by the Nebraska Foster ajid Adopuve Parents Assoaauon andhoth« 
child advocates, the Act established the Sutc Foster Care Review Board and mandated 
periodic coun reviews of children in foster care. 

The Foster Care Review Board is an independent state agency not directiy «ffi»iatod 
with the Coun or the Department of Social Services. The agency consitts of a Sute Board 
which oversees the agency, suff who facUiiate local ^<>'^" .^J^^'^^^^lf^l^ 
communities across the Sute, and a tracking system that tracks aU chiWren in out-of-homc 
care. 

The sute Board 

The State Foster Care Review Board is responsible for governing the agency and 
setting policy. The State Board consists of nine members selected by the Governor and 
approved by the Ugislature. Twc members are chosen from each of the three 
Congressional Districts. Tliese itwmbers serve thrcc-ycar terms and ««,s«lect«i on a 
staerercd basis. Thi«e additional Board members are appomted from the Local Review 
BoanJ chairpersons, one from each Congressional District These members serve two-year 
terms. 

The responsibilities of the State Boanl include: the creation and revision of Rules & 
Regulations and Policies & Procedures; ovosight of the bulget, «P«»g^.*"«* 
requests, the selection, training, and supervision of Local Foster Care R«vicw Boards, 
developing and maintaining a tracking system of all chil-'ren m out-of-homc care, and 
general oversight of the agency. Sutc Board members also make pobcy decisions and 
approve Annual Repon recommendations. 

An C^u*l OpportunKy AKnitMvt Anon tmptoytf 
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The State Board meets approximately every other month, usually in Lincoln 
Meetings arc open to the public. 

The Local Foster Care Review Boards 

The local Foster Care Review Boards are composed of citizens from ihe community 
who have completed required training and who volunteer their time each month to serve on 
the boards. The boards are responsible for reviewing cases of children placed in out-of- 
home care. Specifically, they arc required to ascertain whether the children have a 
permanency plan and make advisory recomnKndations to the Court and the aeencv havine 
custody of the child. ^ ^ 

Local boards are located in Omaha, Bellevue, Lincoln, Tecumseh, Columbus. 
Norfolk. Fremont. Grand Island, Hastings, Kearney, North Platte. Scottsbluff, and 
Chadron. Because of the number of children in out-of-home care in the community, there 
are 12 Local Boards in Omaha and four in Lincoln, During 1990, four additional Local 
Boards were activated, bringing the total to 26, 

Each Local Board consists of five or more community volunteers who meet 
monthly to review cases of children who have been placed in oui-of-home care. The 
reviews focus on the child's permanency plan, the services being provided to the child 
and/or family, and timelines for accomplishment of the plan. The 1990 Legislature 
increased the Review Boards responsibilities to include determining if the child's 
placement is appropriate and if there is a continued need for the out-of-home placement 

Prior to 1990, a child must have been in out-of-home care 6 months or longer in 
order to receive a review by the Foster Care Review Board. In 1990, the Foster Care 
Review Aa was amended to remove that limitation. As a result, 4 Local Boards, located in 
Omaha (2 boards). Lincoln (1 board) and Fremont (1 board), were developed to focus on 
early reviews. 

Once the Board begins reviewing a child's case, every attempt is made to continue 
approximately every six months until the child leaves care. The Board also attempts to 
review brothers and sisters together. 

Recommendations arc sent to the court that placed the child in care, the child's 
guardian ad litem (anomey). Uic agency responsible for the child, and the county attorney. 
When applicable, recommendations arc also sent to the Tribal Court, the child's parole 
officer, the probation officer and/or the parents' anomey. 

^ order to provide maximum input on a child * case, an anempt is made to select 
board members from a variety of different occupations and viewpoints. A typical board 
might include an educator, a medical professional, an attorney, a nwntal health person, and 
a foster parcnL Each board meets monthly for approximately 5-4 hours. 

Three training sessions are required before a person can be placed on a Local 
Board. The training includes (a) the history and role of the Foster Care Review Board, (b) 
information on the need for permanency planning, (c) the importance of bonding and 
attichmcnt, (d) the effect of separation and loss on children at various ages, (e) how a child 
enters the legal system. (0 the roles of the judge, county anomey. guardian ad litem, child- 
caring agency, and foster parent, (g) reviewing a case and comparing the review conducted 
by the new board with the recomnwndation of an existing board, (h) the importance of 
confidentiality, and (i) observation of a Local Board meeting. 
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During 1990. the Review Board received funding to send notices of boarrf meetings 
to interested parties. Procedures were developed to receive input on children s cases 
through questionnaires and/or party participation. Local Board members were trained in 
conducting reviews with interested parties in attendance during laic 1990 and early 1991 . 

During 1991, 1.642 children were reviewed by the local Foster Care Review 
Boards. 



The Tracking System 

The Foster Care Review Board maintains a compuicr:::cJ bracking system in its 
main office in Lincoln. Since it began tracking children in 1983. over 25.000 children have 
been reported to the tracking system. 

Nebraska's tracking system is the only tracking system in the countrv* that tracks all 
children placed in oul-of-homc care. The Nebraska Foster Care Review Board receives 
repons from the Juvenile and County Courts, the Department of Social Services, the 
Department of Corrections, the Dcpanmcni of Public Institutions, and private agencies 
throughout the State. Nebraska renuins the only state that can give a comprehensive 
picture of the status of all children in out-of-homc care. 

Up to 82 pieces of information are kept on children once they come into out-of- 
home care. An additional 93 pieces of data is added once the child has been reviewed by 
the Review Board. Information on the Review Board's tracking system includes why and 
when the child entered care, court dates and results, sibling information, adoption data, and 
barriers to the permanency plan. Information on the childirn is continually updated as 
changes occur. 

According to the Foster Care Review Act, all cou-ts. child-caring agencies, and 
child-placing agencies arc to report whenever a child enters foster care. Later, additional 
information on the child must be reported, including the reason the child entered care, dates 
of court hearings, and the child's pcnnanency plan. The Board is also notified when the 
chiW leaves rhe foster care system 

When the Foster Care Review Board reviews a child's case, information from the 
review is also entered into the tracking system. Findings are made regarding the following. 

a. If there is a permanency plan with services, timeframes, and tasks. 

b. If services are in motion. 

c. If people responsible for tasks have been identifi. J. 

d. If tirncframcs have been established to accomplish the services. 

e. If visitation is occurring. 

f. If the Board feels there is a continued need for out-of-home placement. 

g. If the current placenoent is appropriate. 

h. If the Board agrees with the plan. 

Additional information reported to the tracking system includes the number of 
placements the child has experienced, the percent of life the child has spent in out-of-homc 
care, court dates, the number of caseworkers. t>pcs of services being offered to the child 
and family, and adoption inforrmtion. 
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As of December 31. 1991 . over 29.000 childten had been reported to the tracking 
system. 5,057 children were active on that date. 

Data froin the tracking system is published annually, along with recommendations 
for improvement of the child welfare system, in the Foster Care Review Board's Annual 
Repoa A 1990 Annual Report is included as pan of this tesmnony. 

The Early Review Project 

In 1990. LB 1222 was passed which expanded the duties of the Foster Care 
Review Board. In addition to providing limited legal standing to the Review Board which 
will be discussed later, this law allowed the Boanls *o review cases immediately after a 
child has been removed from the home rather than after 6 months. It expanded the Board's 
access to information which permitted and funded participant reviews rather than paper 
reviews. Finally the law mandated that the Boards make a fmding on both the 
appropriateness of the child's current placement as well as the continued need for 
piacemenL 

Nebraska was one of five staws selected in 1990 to participate in a nationwide Early 
Review Project sponsored by the National Association of Foster Care Reviewers and 
funded through the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation. Omaha. Lincoln, aiwl Fremont 
were selected as pilot sites. 

Early Review Task Forces were formed in each pilot community. A Juvenile or 
County Court judge served on each Task Force along with represenutives from the 
Department of Social Services and the County Attorney's office. Attorneys who serve as 
guardians ad litem for foster childirr: ^ukI attorneys wiio represent parents were also on the 
Task Forces, as were others who have specific interests in children and children's issues. 

The Task Forces were responsible for developing case selection criteria, submitting 
names of potential recruits to serve on the Early Review Boards, and for developing a 
reasonable efforts criteria to be used during the reviews. Rather than focusing on a 
permanency plan, the Early Review Boards fiscus on reasonable efforts before and since 
removal, services in motion, and visitation. 

Three Early Review Boards were established in Omaha, one in Lincoln, and one in 
Fremont Board members completed two full days of training in August, 1990 followed 
by additional training in Oaober and November. The Omaha and Fremont boards began 
conducting reviews in November, the Lincoln board began in December. 

Using the training established for the Early Review Boards, the existing Local 
Review Boanis received training on conducting early reviews and reviews with participants 
attending. All boards currently invite participants to attend for at least two of the seven 
reviews conducted at the meeting. 

Legal Standing 

LB. 1222 was passed by the 1990 Legislature and granted the Review Board legal 
standing. This allowed the Board's recommendations to be admissible in Juvenile Coun 
proceediags. 
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During 1990, the State Board developed Rules and Reguladons governing how and 
when legal actions should be considered. A public hearing was held and the revised Rules 
and Reguladons were submioed for approval. 

The Local Boards identify problem cases which might be eligible for legal actions 
and bring these cases to the attention of the State Board. The identified cases are then 
submitted to the Executive Board of the State Boaid for review. In most cases, a Local 
Board review including participation by interested parties is held, followed by a mediation 
session with represcnutives from the agency responsible for the child and/or the county 
attorney's office. This process has proven very successful in moving the cases in the 
appropriate direction. 

Since legal standing was authorized, the local boards have referred 69 cases to the 
S»ie Board fo; consideration. The Review Board has retained attorneys to represcm the 
Board in 14 of these cases. The majority of the remaining cases were resolved without 
retaining anomeys. 

Court Reviews 

The Foster Care Review Act requires courts to review the case of a child placed in 
foster care after the child has been in care for a year. Subsequent reviews must be held 
every six months thereafter until the child leaves care. 

No; all children in foster care have court involvcntent. Manv children voluntarily 
placed in care by their parent(s) and some children who are free for adoption are in this 
caregory. Many of these children have been placed with private agencies. 

Volunteer Hours 

Ttic Foster Care Review Board in Nebraska exists due to the time and efforts of its 
volunteers. SUte and Local Board members are unpaid volunteers. Sute Board 
members may receive reimbursement for mileage. Uwal Board members, many of whom 
drive up to 60 miles (one way) to attend meetings, do not receive any compensation. 

In addition to attending their regular meetings. State and Local Foster Care Review 
Board members attend initial and ongoing training sessions, tour foster care facilities 
including group homes and institutions, increase their knowledge at seminars and 
conferences, visit with Legislators, and volunteer in the Review Board's office. 

The National Association of Foster Care Reviewers 

Nebraska is a member of the National Association of Foster Care Reviewers 
(NAFCR). The NAFCR was established in 1985 to promote permanent families for 
children by assuring that every child in foster care receives independent, timely, and quality 
external citizen review. 

Carol Stitt, Executive Director of Nebraska's Foster Care Review Board, is a past 
prssklcni of the National Association. 

The National Association is currently involved in an Early Review grant project 
sponsored by die Edna McConncU Qaik Foundation. This project has been put in place to 
review children's cases as soon as possible after they come into care tc determine tf 
reasonable efforts were made to keep the child from coming into care and to assess the 
services being provided by die family to have the child returned home. Nebraska was 
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selected 10 join Califoniia. Kansas. Michigan, and Florida in piloc Early Review oroiecis 
for 1990. ^ 

The National Association hosts an annual conference to issisi suics in developing 
Foster Care Review Boards, to educate judges and agency personnel on the value of 
external citizen review, and to help reviewers increase their knowledge of child welfare 
issues. Carol Stitt has served on the training conrunittees for the past five conferences and 
has trained volunteers for Early Review Projects in Kansas, Washington. Florida, and 
Alaska. 

Additional Review Board AcUvides 

In addition to advocating for children on an individual basis, the Foster Care 
Review Board has worked actively for systemic improvements in the child welfare system 
thTX)ugh educational and legislative acdvides. 

As a member of the Permanency Planning Task Force. Executive Director Carol 
Still has served as program chair for guardian ad litem training throughout the state. This 
training has included workshops on permanency planning, bonding and attachment, and 
child sexual abuse. Ms. Stilt has also been active in bringing training to county attorneys, 
county and district court judges, and suic senators. A listing of the Foster Care Review 
Board's oaining history is attached. 

As a rcprcscnutive of the State Board, Ms. Suit lobbies and testifies for legislation 
affecting children and the foster care system. The Review Board was instrumental in the 
passage of bills to obtain funding for additional casewoilcers. required training for foster 
parents, a special unit in the Attorney General's office to prosecute child abuse cases, and 
training for county attorneys. In the 1992 session, the Review Board is supporting 
legislation to begin addressing problems in the Youth Development Centers (L3 447), to 
have county anomeys review cases of children who have been in care 18 months or longer 
to determine if termination of parental rights is appropriate (LB 1062). and to create and 
provide training for child abuse investigation and treatment teams (LB 1 184). The Board is 
also supponing pending legislation to provide for an open adoption contract enforceable by 
law if all parties agree and to consider a sutcwidc dLstria attorney system. 

Juvenile Justice Concerns 

The Foster Care Review Board reviews youth at the Kearney Youth Development 
Center (boys' facilitiy). the Geneva Youth Development Center (girls' facility), and 
Juvenile Parole. Based on the reviews, the Review Board has the following juvenile 
justice concerns: 

1 . Inappropriate placements at the Youth Development Centers occur because 
of the lack of appropriate facilities in the suic for abused and negleaed children. A listing 
of facilities in Nebraska by county and type is atuched 

2. Positive peer culture is used at both Youth Development Centers. This is a 
technique that uses group dynamics to influence the behavior of the individual. The 
behavior of the individual is discussed by the group and the group determines the 
punishment for misbehaving. The Board feels that positive peer culture is inappropriate for 
low functioning youth. Many of these youth arc learning disabled These groups also do 
not have the background and knowledge to Kldress sexual abuse or drug and alcohol abuse 
issues. 
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3. Services are needed at the Geneva YDC for pregnant teens. This should 
include pre-natal care, adopiion/relinquishmcnt counseling, and parenting classes. 

4. Interim and post services arc needed for juvenile offenders and their 
families. Many of these youth are from dysfunctional famiUes. Services for the family 
should be court-ordered. Family visiution needs to be encourange and supported. 

5. Transitional foster and group omes and aftercare services should be 
established to assist troubled youth in Uieir return to the home and community. 

6. The YDCs need !0 be providing services to youth to help ilKm Icam skills lo 
become functional members of our society. 
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FCRB Training Hsstory 

For Guardians ad Litem - through the Permanency Planning Task Force Training 
Committee 

8/16/85 Guardian ad Litem Training (repeated at several locations) 
Bonding and Attachment - Dr. Ann Coyne 
Separation and Loss - Dr. Ann Coyne 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act - Linda Lewis 

1 1/14/86 Guardian ad Litem Training 

Bonding and Attatchment - Dr. Ann Coyne 
Adq)tion Assistance & Child Welfare Act - Judge Gerald 
Rouse 

The Role of the Guardian ad Litem - Pamela Govicr 
Services for Developmentally Disabled Children - Eric 
Evans 

Preparation of Cases - Urban - Roger Lott 
Preparation of Cases - Rural - Thomas Sonntag 
Preparation of a QM for Court - Regina Makaitis 

7/8/88 Guardian ad Litem Training 

Dynamics of Incestuous Families - Dr. Roben ten Bcnscl 
ReliaHlity of a Child's Testimony - Dr. Patricia Sullivan 
Expert Evidence - Dr. Robert ten Benscl 
How to work with Sexually Abusive Families - Child 
Guidance 

Role of the Guardian ad Litem - Don Bross 
Preparing the Child to be a Wimess - Don Bro?^ 
Lack of Physical Evidence - Don Bross 

8/25/89 Guardian ad Litem Training 

Overview of Judicial Determination of Reasonable Efforts - 

Mark Hardin 
Reasonable Efforts Panel 

Services to Prevent Foster Placement - Margaret Biiz 

8/24/90 Advanced GAL Training 

Child Development Issues - Dr. Patricia Sullivan 
Legislative Issues Affecting Children - Judge John Icenogie 
How Guardians ad Litem can access Services - legal panel 



For County Attorneys 

4/19/89 County Attorneys Spring Training Seminar 

Dynamics of Sexual Abuse - Steve Skulsky 
Investigative Stage widi the Child - panel 
Medical Evidence - Dr. Carolyn Levitt 
ChiW Development Issues - Dr. Patricia Sullivan 
Prosecution State - panel 

6/6/90 Nebraska Law Enforcement Conference 

Child Sexual Abuse - Brian Killacky 
Physical Evklence - Dr. Mary Case 

7. 
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Training History - Page 2 



For Judges - through the County Judges Association 

1 0/26/88 CKiid Sexual Abuse Workshop for Judges 

Judicial Overview - Judge Dana Wakefield 

Meaning of Physical Evidence - Dr. Donna Rosenberg 

The Judicial Challenge in Child Sexual Abuse Cases 

Difference between Perpetrators - Child Guidance 

Child Development Issues - Dr. Patricia Sullivan 

The Reliability of the ChiW Witness 

Expert Witnesses - Judge Dana Wakefield, Dr. Rosenberg 

10/16/91 County Judges FaU Meeting 

Bonding and Attachnwnt - Dr. Ann Coyne 
Foster Care Youth Advisory Board 
Children in Need of Special Services - Roberta Stick 
Termination of Parental Rights - Roberta Stick & Catherine 
Brooks 

Psychological Evaluations as part of Predispositional 
Investigations - Dr. Patricia Sullivan 

For Combined Groups 

2/1/90 Symposium on Child Sexual Abuse at Boys Town - judges, 

senators* agency personnel, FCRB, and others 

Child Development Issues in Coun - Dr. Patricia Sullivan 
Myths, Realities & Hidden Agendas in Sexual Abuse - 

Judge Sol Gothard 
The Meaning of Physical Evidence - Dr. Carolyn Levitt 

3/21/91 Symposium at State Capitol - judges, senators, staff, FCRB 

National Overview of Child Welfare Legislation - Joyce 

Strom, ChiW Welfare League 
Legislative Agenda for Children - Dr. Patricia Sullivan 
Legislative Panel 

7/1 1/91 How to Recognize, Interview, arxl Treat Children who have 

been Sexually Abused - Chadron and surrounding communities 
including court and agency personnel, attorneys, FCRB, and others 
Child Development Issues for Sexually Abused Children • 

Dr. Patricia Sullivan 
Investigating and Interviewing Children in Child Sexual 

Abuse cases * Dr. Sullivan 
What a Psychological Evaluation should include - Dr. 
Sullivan 

Special Issues regarding the Handicapped Child - Dr. 
Sullivan 
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FACILITIES BY CXXJNTY 

Adams Coimty 

Emergency Protective Services Shelter 
Mid-Nebraska Individual Services 

Box Butte County 

Nebraska Boys Ranch 

Buffalo County 

Buffalo Coimty Attention Center 
Campus House, Inc. 
Richard H. Young Hospital 
Youth Development Center-Kearney 

Dodge County 

Masonic Eastern Star Home for Children 
Douglas County 

ARCH 

Christus House 

Douglas County Courthouse Facility 
Douglas County Youth Center 
ENCOHM 
ENCOR 

Father Flanagan's Boys Home (Boys Town) 
Hyland Group Home 
Immanuel Mental Health Center 
Methodist Richard Young 
Nebraska Children's Home Society 
NOVA 

Omaha Home for Boys 

Saint Joseph's Mental Health Center 

Salvation Army Renaissance Center 

Uta Halee Girls Village 

Youth Emergency Services 

Fillmore County 

Youth Development Center-Geneva 
Gage County 

Beatrice State Development Center 
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Hamilton County 

Boys Town Shelter-Mid Plains 
Harlan County 

New View School Residence 

Hitchcock County 

Comhusker Christian Children's Home 
Johnny Walker's Boys Ranch 

Holt County 

Valley Hospital 

Lancaster County 

Attention Center for Youth 
Auryn House 
Cedars Home for Children 
Freeway Station 

Lincoln Lancaster Drug Projects, Inc. 

Lincoln General Hospital's Youth Treatment Services 

Lincoln Regional Center 

Nebraska Center for Children and Youth (NCCY) 
Villa Marie Home and School for Exceptional Children 
Women in Community Service Residence (WICS) 
Youth Service System Group Homes (YSS) 

Boys Group Home 

Girls Group Home 

Teaching & Learning with Children Program (TLC) 

Lincoln Coimty 

Lincoln Coimty Juvenile Support Services 
Wilcox House 

Platte County 

Transitional Living Center, Lie. 

Scottsbluff Coimty 

Eppley Addiction Treatment Center at Regional West 
Panhandle Juvenile Detention Center 
Panhandle Youth Shelter 
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Seward County 

Rivendell Psychiatric Center 
Wayne County 

Wayne County Juvenile Center 

York County 

Epworth Village 
Grace Children's Home 
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Facility by type 



Acute Psychiatric Facility 

Methodist Richard Young 

Richard H. Young Hospital 

Rivendell Psychiatric Center 

Saint Joseph Center for Mental Health 



Chemical Dependency 



A.R.C.H., Inc. 
Christus House 

Eppley Addiction Treatment Center at Regional West 
Immanuel Mental Health and Addictions Recovery Center 
Lincoln General Hospital (Independence Center) 
Lincoln Lancaster Drug Projects 
Methodist Richard Young (Dual Diagnostic) 
Mid-Nebraska Individual Services 
Transitional Living Center, Inc. 
Valley Hope 



Detention Facility 



Attention Center for Youth 
Buffalo County Attention Center 
Douglas County Youth Center 
Douglas County Youth Detention Center 
Lincoln County Juvenile Support Services 
Panhandle Juvenile Detention Center 
Wayne County Juvenile Detention Center 
Youth Development Center-Geneva 
Youth Development Center-Kearney 

Emergency Shelter 

Boys Town Mid-Plains Shelter 
Emergency Protective Services Shelter 
Panhandle Youth Shelter 
Youth Emergency Services 



Group Home-Females 



Auryn House 
Campus House 

Salvation Army Renaissance Center 

Uta Halce Girl's Village 

Women in Commimity Service Residence 
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Group Home-Females cont. 

Youth Service System Girls Group Home 

Youth Service System Teaching and Learning with Children 

Group Home-Males 

Johnny Walker's Boys Ranch 

Nebraska Boys Randi 

Omaha Home for Boys 

Youth Service System Boys Group Home 

Group Home-Males and Females 

Cedars Home for Children 
Christian Heritage 

Comhusker Christian Children's Home 
Father Flanagan's Boys Home 
Freeway Station 
Grace Children's Home 
Hyland Group Home 
Masonic Eastern Star Home for Children 
Nebraska Center for Children and Youth 
Nebraska Children's Home Society 
Wilcox House 

Mentally and/or Emotionally Handicapped 

Beatrice State Development Center 

KNCOHM 

ENCOR 

Epworth Village 
Lincoln Regional Center 
New View School Residence 

Villa Marie Hume and School for Exceptional Children 
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Chairman Martinez. Thank you very much. One of the things 
that I've found from the first hearing on and what has given me 
concern is that in some places there is no real assessment of what 
causes a child to be a runaway and no real look into that child's 
home. The judge can simply say that a child must go back to his or 
her home and if that child violates that court order then that child 
gets put in a lockup someplace. No one wonders why the child 
won't stay home. 

There are some places that do look into it, but that's the excep- 
tion not the rule. What I'd like to see nationally — you mentioned it 
here in one of your recommendations — court-ordered family serv- 
ices, which would get the families involved and even in the train- 
ing. You do foster parent training. 

That is another thing I believe that should be mandated. 

Have you carried a law in this State to mandate foster family 
and foster parent training? 

Mr. Barrett. No, not to a great extent. 

Ms. Stttt. Yes. That bill was passed in 1990 but Congressman 
Barrett supported the Foster Care Review Act to have citizen re- 
views look at these systems. 

There is one other thing that I would lik^ to mention. There's 
not only a lack of good assessments of why children run away but 
also a lack of good assessments of some of the foster families we 
use. 

We have some excellent, con^nitted foster families but we also 
need to assess who these youth are being placed with. 

Chairman Martinez. Well, that is what I am concerned with be- 
cause it's become apparent from everything I have heard lately 
that there are so many children coming out of foster homes that 
are really messed up because the abuse has been worse in the 
foster home than it would have been in their own home. We must 
do something to make sure that we place these kids in safe, 
healthy environments. 

There are a lot of dedicated foster parents 

Ms. Stitt. Yes. 

Chairman Martinez. But others do it just for the dollars. 
Ms. Stitt. Yes. 

Chairman Martinez. And we have no way of evaluating why 
someone becomes a foster parent. I don't think we should be put- 
ting foster kids in homes where the foster parent is in it only for 
the money because there are several things that might result. 

One is that if they have any real kidis, that foster kid can be 
made to feel that they are different and that they are less and that 
is obviously going to do something to that foster child's self-worth. 
That kind of mental abuse is sometimes worse than physical abuse. 

Ms. Stitt. Right. 

Chairman Martinez. I think we really have to start thinking. 
That's why I was very interested in the idea of mandating foster 
parent training because through a training process you can find 
out if the parent is going to be able to do a good job as a foster 
parent. 

Ms. Stitt. People are screened and they also come to understand 
the commitm^ nt they are taking on, what this may mean for their 
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family and the extent of some of the problems these kids may be 
bringing to their family. 
I think it is a fair balance. 

Chairman Martinez. The problem I have is that foster care is a 
State-run, State-controlled situation and it's almost impossible to 
pass a national law mandating that every State have foster parent 
training. But we must find some incentive to get most or all States 
to do this training. 

Ms. Stitt. Yes. 

Chairman Martinez. So that a State would get extra dollars for 
programs if it provided mandated parent training. 

Ms. Stitt. There is some reimbursement that our State is getting 
but one of the critical points I want to make is that it was based on 
the data from cases we documented, that we took to the legislature. 
It was not the initiative of the Department of Social Services. 

That is a real concern that I have. Because these are politically- 
driven S5rstems and these kids and families don't have a lot of 
clout, oftentimes these kids end up at the bottom of the heap. It is 
a matter of prio. es and we all know how the system works. That 
is why I think J* xs so important that people like yourselves are ac- 
tually se^^ ig the kids, visiting with the kids, and grappling with 
this is ai . enormous problem. It*s not a small problem. 

Chairman Martinez. Congressman Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you. Fm a little more familiar with this be- 
cause Ms. Stitt and I do a lot of work early on when I was a 
member of the State ^ lature, and, Carolyn, I continue to be 
amazed at the tracrd** jtem that you set up and you now, ac- 
cording to your testim*j^jiiy, are tracking over 25,000 kids in the 
syi.tem? 

Ms, Stitt. ^ ^, Since we have started tracking in 1982, over 
29,000 childrcx. **ave been tracked. 

Mr. Barrett. Estimate of how many are still falling through the 
cracks? Aii - \aa? 

Ms. STrrr. vVell, I think one thing the Act did was tighten that 
up by looking at court review, we know where kids are but they 
are not getting what they need. I guess that's the best way to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Barrett. But you have got them located physically? 

Ms. Stitt. That's right, and that took some doing. But it is possi- 
ble for States who haven't done it, it is possible. 

Mr. Barrett. I notice that you mentioned in your verbal testimo- 
ny the lack of prosecution by the local attorneys and you went on 
to say that the systems are a fallacy in that line, in that regard. 
You had that same problem 2 years ago. 

Has any progress at all been made? 

Ms. Stitt. Well, we did get the mandatory training in the past 
for the county attorneys and the one thing again that the Boards 
have been able to do is talk about these problems. We are able to 
document them and identify them. It's not just a couple hysterical 
foster parents, I mean what the system labels hysterical, they 
weren't hysterical. The best way to contend with these people is to 
say that this is an isolated problem, it's not really an issue. 

What we are saying is that it's a statewide problem. Therefore 
we have statewide mandatory training. We had a special unit in 
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the AG's office. We still believe that it's critical to go to a State DA 
system where we have full-time attorneys who have expertise in 
this area, know how to and do prosecute these cases, and do pros- 
ecute these cases and put our perpetrators in the State on notice. 
That is our goal. 

Mr. Barrett. Will that have to In? done by statute? 

Ms. Stitt. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay, all right. You indicated also that you have 
82 pieces of information kept on these kids when they come into 
your aystem and an additional 92 pieces of data is added once the 
child has been reviewed? 

Ms. Stitt. By a Board, right. 

Mr. Barrett. And so on. You also indicated some concern about 
losing foster parents. In testimony in Los Angeles a week or 10 
days ago, 2 weeks ago, we had a child say that they would prefer to 
be on the street, living on the street, rather than being in a foster 
home, and that kid had been kicked around to several foster 
homes. 

What are we doing here, now to train parents, if anjrthing? Why 
are we losing them? What are we doing to continue their services? 
What are we doing to weed out the bad apples? 

Ms. Stitt. Well, this is my opinion, as part of the agency that 
oversees the agency that's supposed to be doing these things. That's 
why we were put in place. 

As I Said, we now have mandatory foster parent training. It was 
recently reported to me that this, in some areas, consists of people 
signing up and then leaving; that is counted as their training. We 
are trying to apply some pressure to tighten that up. 

Screening of foster parents is very inadequate. We do nothing 
like what was testified here today, the matching of a youth's needs 
with a family that can address those needs. 

Usually what we are doing is looking for beds. Probably the most 
fortunate kids in our system end up in the Boys Town treatment, 
foster care program or in their group home programs that you vis- 
ited; we're not meeting the youth's needs. I don't know how many 
times foster parents have called me and said, "I said that I only 
wanted a child under five and they brought me a sexually acting- 
out 14-year-old girl who smokes, does drugs, is drinking and is sex- 
uallv active." These people haven't parented kids that age. They 
don t have the support system. They don't know how to proceed. 

When they call for help they are not getting their calls returned. 
They are not getting expense vouchers returned. Some people take 
on four or five children. We know that people who come forward to 
be foster parents aren't much like any of us sitting around here 
today. There are a lot of blue collar people who are trying to reach 
out and give something back. Therefore, they need some of that re- 
imbursement. That is not their sole income, don't get me wrong, 
but it is hard to take on four kids, even with transportation costs 
alone. Many of them don't even come with a sack of clothes, so 
that is a main issue. They are not getting timely reimbursements. 

Most of all, they are not treated as a part of the team. For exam- 
ple, when a child is going home and coming back appearing to be 
abused with everything from cigarette burns, cuts, and abrasions, 
and they try to call their worker to tell them that, they are seen as 
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overly-involved. They are too attached. They are not following their 
role of trying to work towards family reunification. Sometimes 
people are put in impossible situations. 

I worked on a very gruesome case where I had to personally in- 
tervene with the Governor. A 2 y2-y ear-old girl was raped. She had 
three reconstructive surgeries and the plan for that child was re- 
unification. 

This is a case where we are burning out foster parents. They look 
at an absurd system and Public Law 96-272. When the Congress 
said we should look at family preservation, they weren't talking 
about mutilating children for life. Foster parents get caught in this 
system that doesn't make sense to them. They have these children 
around the clock and people don't listen to them. That's the biggest 
complaint that I hear from foster parents. 

Mr. Barrett. We are talking about social services as well as 

Ms. Stitt. Right. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. 

Ms. Stitt. That is what I am responding to now. This is a social 
service abuse/neglect case. 
Mr. Barrett. Yes, okay. 

Ms. Stitt. And that is where many of our foster parents are. We 
don't have funding in our State for many foster parents in our cor- 
rectional, juvenile justice system. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Carol. 

Ms. Stitt. Yes. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you. I think you have probably out- 
lined my concerns better than any other witness to this point has. 
In many cases they give me a general sense of what's happening 
but you have really put it in a nutshell. 

I think it is very valuable testimony to us because I think that 
somehow through the reauthorization of juvenile justice we have 
got to tie in some more mandates to the States in order to ensure 
quality services, including the support systems to the foster parents 
that you mentioned. One of the things that works at Boys Town is 
the crisis intervention team there that responds right away to 
problems in the homes and comes over and tries to handle the situ- 
ation and cool it down right away. That's support. 

Evidently what you are saying is that foster parents, if they 
called about even getting reimbursed for something, are not getting 
much response or support. 

Part of that has to do with the State agency itself, who has the 
responsibility, not having the funds. 

Ms. Stitt. Right. Exactly. 

Chairman Martinez. But we have got to somehow find a way to 
provide those funds. I think that is imperative and Father Peter 
agreed. You know, you can have all of these great plans in the 
world but if you don't have the funding, you might as well forget 

them. , , , V T 

Ms. Stitt. I think child welfare is an area and thats why 1 
brought up our prison study; you pay now or you pay later, and I 
think all of you understand that very clearly. 

I think we just need to explain that to more people. 

Chairman Martinez. More people, right. 

I appreciate your being here today. Are those for us? 
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Ms. Stitt. Yes. This is the map that you can have and this is a 
copy of our annual report, for each one of your offices, so if there is 
any other data you would like to respond to. 

Chairman Martinez. Yes. If you are not going to rush off too 
quickly, one of my staff members would like to talk to you. 

Ms. Stht. Okay. No, I am not going to rush off. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you. 

Our next panel consists of Ms. Jean Lovell and Ms. Susan Roten- 
burg. 

Let me explain for the audience that Ms. Lovell is from the Ne- 
braska Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
from Lincoln, Nebraska* and Ms. Rotenburg is National Coalition 
for the Mentally III in the Criminal Justice System. s 

We'll start with you Ms. Lovell. 

STATEMENT OF JEAN LOVELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NEBRAS- 
KA COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT, LINCOLN, NE; AND ^ 
SUSAN ROTENBURG, NATIONAL COALITION FOR THE MENTAL- 
LY ILL IN IHE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM, SEATTLE, WA 

Ms. Lovell. We really appreciate the subcommittee being in Ne- 
braska and, as you noted, I am the Executive Director of the Ne- 
braska Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
better known as the Crime Commission in Nebraska. It is the De- 
partment of Nebraska's government that is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act. 

I am here to testify today in favor of the reauthorization of that 
Act and to point out the need for mental health services in Nebras- 
ka's juvenile justice system. 

I am not a mental health professional. I have been director of 
the crime commission since July of 1991. Before I was appointed to 
that position, I worked for 15 years as a prosecutor in Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, which is in the far western part of the State where Ruth 
is from. 

I also served for 2 years in that county as a court-appointed at- 
torney. It was a public defender's position where my case load was 
entirely juveniles. 

During the time I was in Scottsbluff County practicing law I was 
also a school board member on the Gering, Nebraska school board 
for 8 years. I taught elementary school for 3 years in Omaha before 
I attended law school so my testimony doesn't come from the basis 
of having a lot of knowledge as a mental health professional. It is ^ 
based on my experiences as an attorney involved in juvenile issues, 
on my experiences as a school board member and on my experi- 
ences as a teacher. 

Nebraska's participation in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency > 
Prevention Act, as Ms. Adair told you, began in 1981. At that time 
juvenile justice services in Nebraska were very fragmented. Since 
Nebraska's participation in the Act, there has been some signifi- 
cant legislation that has been passed by the Nebraska unicameral. 

The Family Policy Act that was passed in 1987 includes the prin- 
ciple that families, especially parents, have the primary responsi- 
bility for the care of their children. The Act emphasizes that sys- 
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terns serving children have a responsibility to support, not sup- 
plant, families in meeting the needs of Nebraska s youth. 

In 1989 Congressman Barrett, who was then a member of Ne- 
braska's legislature, was one of the sponsors of the Juvenile berv- 
ices Act. That Act appropriated money for the use of local commu- 
nities to address the lack of alternatives to the incarceration of ju- 
veniles. That Act is intended to work hand in hand with the man- 
dates of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

Last week the legislature passed a final reading, L.B. 447. ihis 
legislation, sponsored by Senator David Bernard-Stevens, will 
create a Youth Services Planning Commission whose function will 
be to provide a State juvenile services implementation plan for the 
delivery of comprehensive programs for juveniles. 

Governor Nelson has supported this legislation as a way to carry 
out his directive to State agencies to cooperate and collaborate, to 
seek ways to help the State meet its needs through commumty- 
based solutions. ^ . xi. i. 

In many parts of Nebraska an array of services for youth are not 
available and that is onf* of our biggest problems. It often would be 
better if they could stay in their homes or their home communities, 
but in most cases it's necessary to remove youth from their homes 
in order to give them access to appropriate mental health services. 

I have attached to my written testimony a copy of the executive 
summary of a recent Adolescent and Mental Health Services 
System Plan that was developed by the Nebraska Department of 
Public Institutions. ^ , , . 

This plan indicates that Nebraska should have a comprehensive 
array of mental health services to youth. It should include outpa- 
tient treatment, day treatment, home based services, therapeutic 
foster care, therapeutic group homes, residential treatment, and in- 
patient hospitalization. This same report indicates that home based 
services, day treatment and therapeutic foster care, along with 
therapeutic group homes, are lacking in most parts of the btate. 

Nebraska is divided into six mental health regions. I have , 
tached a map of Nebraska showing these regions and a chart that 
shows the availability of each of the services that I have outlined 
in each region. If you look at that chart and map, you can tell, tor 
example, that there is only one region in the State that has thera- 
peutic foster care or therapeutic group home services. 

Nebraska has a critical need for services to youth with severe 
mental disorders. The Department of Social Services and the De- 
partment of Public Institutions are right now evaluating the teasi- 
bility of merging their services to high risk, severely emotionally 
disturbed children. In many cases we have to send these children 
outside of the State to find proper treatment or appropriate trea^ 

"^&inator Jessie Rasmussen from Omaha sponsored a legislative 
bill last year that established a task force to develop a btate plan 
to address the needs of children with disabilities. That task force is 
presently meeting and developing recommendations. ^ 

You asked how Nebraska could continue to participate in the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act when we don t have 
laws, for instance, that prohibit the incarceration of children under 
18. I have attached to my written testimony, the last two pages, a 
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history of the progress that we have made in Nebraska in remov- 
ing children from jail. We are actually in compliance with that Act 
for the first time since our participation. 

Although we don't have laws that address all of the mandates of 
the Act, we have been able to, through education of sheriffs and 
working with our judges, achieve voluntary compliance. Without 
that Act, I can assure you that we wouldn't be there. The Act is 
necessary not only for the money that is appropriated but because 
of the mandates. Although we haven't addressed all of the man- 
dates of that Act through legislation, we have reached compliance 
with the Act. 

Last year we were still not in compliance with the jail removal 
initiatives and we had to devote all of the money that came into 
the State through the Act to jail removal initiatives. We recently 
completed a report indicating that we are in full compliance and 
now we'll be able to use that funding in different areas. 

You pointed out that we're one of the States that received the 
minimum amount of funding. I can assuie you that a little over 
$300,000 doesn't go very far to meet the needs of a State like this, 
especially the geographic area that we are talking about. But the 
mandates of the Act are really important and even that small 
amount of money is enough to, in some cases, give people the in- 
centive to come up with a community-based solution and to LAp 
them develop solutions that are going to approach or begin to ad- 
dress some of the needs of the youth in Nebraska. 

[The prepared statement of Jean Lovell follows:] 
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HEARING ON REAUTHORIZATION Of THE / 
JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT i/ 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
Monday, March 30, 1992 

Members of the Conmittee, my name is Jean Lovell and I am the Executive 
Director of the Nebraska Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 
That agency, better known as the Crime Commission, is the department of 
Nebraska state government that is responsible for- the administration of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDP), I am here to testify 
today in favor of the reauthorization of that Act and to point out the need 
for mental health services in Nebraska's juvenile justice system. 

I am not a mental health professional. I have been serving as the 
Executive Director of the Crime Commission since July of 1991. Before I was 
appointed to that position, I worked for fifteen years as a prosecutor in 
Scotts Bluff County Nebraska in the far western part of the state. I also 
served for approximately two years as a court appointed attorney in Scotts 
Bluff County with a case load that was exclusively made up of juveniles. 
During the time I practiced law in Scotts Bluff County, I served for eight 
years as a member of the Gering, Nebraska School Board. I also taught 
elementary school for three years in Omaha before attending law school. My 
comments today on the mental health needs of rural youth are based on my 
experiences as an attorney involved in juvenile issues, as a teacher, and as 
school board member. 



Nebraska's participation in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act began in 1981. At that time, services in the juvenile justice 
area in Nebraska were fragmented. Since Nebraska's participation in the Act, 
some significant legislation has been passed by the Nebraska Unicameral. The 
Family Policy Act passed in 1987 includes the principle that families, 
specially parents, have the primary responsibility for the care of their 
children. That Act emphasizes that systems serving children have a 
responsibility to support not supplant families in meeting needs of Nebraska' 
youth. In 1989, Congressman Barrett, who was then a member of Nebraska's 
Legislature, was one of the sponsors of Juvenile Services Act, an Act that 
appropriated money for the use of local communities to address the lack of 
available alternatives to the incarceration of juveniles. Last week the 
Legislature passed to final reading LB 447, legislation sponsored by Senator 
David Bernard-Stevens which will create a youth services planning commission 
whose function will be to provide a state juvenile services implementation 
plan for the delivery of comprehensive programs for juveniles. Governor 
Nelson has supported this legislation as a way to carry out his directive to 
state agencies to cooperate and collaborate in seeking ways to meet the 
state's needs through community based solutions. 

In many parts of the state, an array of services for youth is not 
available. It is often the case that youth would be better served in their 
communities, but it is frequently necessary for youth to leave their home in 
order to access appropriate mental health services. I have attached the 
Executive Summary of a recent Adolescent and Mental Health Services System 
Plan developed by the Nebraska Department of Public Institutions (Attachment 
#1). The plan indicates that there should be a comprehensive array of mental 
health services for youth that includes out-patient treatment, day treatment. 
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home-based services, therapeutic foster care, therapeutic group homes, 
residential treatment, and in-patient hospitalization. That same report shows 
that home-based services, day treatment, therapeuti- fester care and 
therapeutic group homes are lacking in most parts of the state. Nebraska is 
divided into six mental health regions. I have attached a map showing those 
regions and charts showing the availability of these services in each region 
(Attachment #2). For example, only one region in the state has therapeutic 
foster care or therapeutic group home services. Nebraska also has a critical 
need for services to youth with severe emotional disorders. The Department of 
Social Services and the Department of Public Institutions are now evaluating 
the feasibility of merging their services to the high risk severely 
emotionally disturbed population. Senator Jessie Rasmussen sponsored a 
legislative bill in 1991 that established a task force to develop a state plan 
to address the needs of children with disabilities. 

Because of the JJDP Act, Nebraska has made substantial progress in 
removing children from jail and In the deinstitutionalization of status 
offenders. I have also attached a history of Nebraska's jail removal 
initiatives (Attachment #3). The state has not however been able to 
adequately address the needs of these youth and to provide appropriate 
alternative placements and/or treatment to them. The reauthorization of the 
Act is essential if the issues facing our youth are to be kept in the 
forefront. 
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ATTACHMENT #1 



Child and AdoUtctnt Mental H«altK 
Services System Flan 



Executive Sumnary 



Dale B. Johnson 
Director 

Nebr«sk« Dtpartaent of Public Institutions 
P.O. Box 94728 
Lincoln, Nebraska 6ft509 
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Child «nd Adolascent Hental Health 
Servient SyttM PUn 

Executive SujMR«ry 



Th« policy direction o£ the Depertnent Is guided by the principle thet 
fMilliet, tpeclflceUy parents, have the prlwury respontlbillty for the cere 
of their children With eaotloxiel dlsturbfncet. The nentel health and other 
Child iervlm eystems have • responsibility to support not suppUnt fanllles 
in aaAtlTif their own needs end Involve youth «nd their fMllles in treatment 
decislon*aaklns- The preferred aentel hcelth responses ere interventions 
thet teke piece within e family context. It Is also the Depert»ent*s 
position thAt youth heve Interests end rJjhts separate fro« their perents and 
faffllles end thet the **be»t Interest of the child" Is perawount in 
determining epproprlete interventions. The sientel hASlth systeit hes e 
responsibility to sefeguerd the»e rights and to ensure that the sefety of e 
youth la never conpromised. 

Prevention is of critics! importance in the system of care for Nebraska** 
youth. Prevention services etc perticularly attrectXve for their potential 
to reduce (1) the pein end suffering essocieted vlth emotional disturbence, 
(2) the resources required to treet weotlonel disturbance, and (3) the social 
costs of aentel disorders. Furthermcre, there is e jrowinj body of research 
ahowins the ef fleecy of prevention in school, family, and laedical settings. 
Prevention of emotionel disturbance should be provided es part of a broader 
public health/public education prevention effort. In regard to both preven- 
tion end eerly identification and intervention, the preferred option is 
H^'.eric services (i.e., services other then special l?,ed rental health 
services) where the needs of youth vith emotional disturbances can be 
addressed in their natural environments (a.^., schools, churches, aiedlcal 
facilities) and Integrated vith structures and approaches daslsued to seat 
their other needs. 

For youth who require »ore intensive services than generic pcograMS can 
provide, there should be a comprehensive «rrey of mental health treatment 
aervices. At e ainimum this service array should include the following types 
of services: 

- Outpatient Treatnent 

- Dey TraatMent 

- KoAe-Basad Services ^ 

- Therepeutic Foster Care 

- Residential Treatment 

- Inpatient Hospitalization 

Of these services, home-based services, day treatment, and therapeutic foster 
care are the nost lacking and the most needed in the State and are a priority 
for service developiiient. The most appropriate model for these services is an 
integreted itodal where the aantal health, educational, end social service 
needs of youth are addreased simultaneously in t comprehensive wanner. The 
Depertment will aeek to increase the capacity of these services and to ensure 
that the mental health systea has the necessary expertise to deliver quality 
services. 
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Vhanttvar posslbla, tsrvlcst In thm array should b<t providad at the eotwtunlty 
laval and raflect local circumstances. It should the raspon^lblllty of 
raf lonal fovarnlnf boards and advlaory commltiees to work with local sarvlcc 
afenclaa In othar ftystaaa to implftjnent the Family Policy Act and Its nentsl 
haalth iaplicatlons at tha local level. To avnist In these restponsibilitias, 
tha Department is coiMnltted to developing mental henlth expertlna in each 
region In order to provide technical assistance to othar *systeffls, coordlnnce ' 
services aaong systems, and plan for the needs of each region's children, tt. 
is also Important that youth vlth emotionsl disturbances have access to case 
■anagtsant sarvlcea to ensure an appropriate und coordinated r«^!Cponsa. 

Tha rolea and responsibilities Issues surrounding youth emotlonAl 
disturbances (e.g., Who should ensure" thnt the mantel health n^.eds of youth 
are met? Who should pey for these services? Who should coordinate, 
regulate, and plan?) Are difficult and compUx, end there appears to be 
little consensus ebout hou these issues should be resolved. Tho Department 
believes it is ultimately in the best interest of Nehraska*s children end 
families to heve these roles end responsibilltf«ts issues resolved for all 
chlld-s«rvlng systems, not Just mentel health. The Department proposes to 
work with other agencies to develop a system thxt csn best addr^'fls the needs 
of Nebreska'a youth. 

To assist in tha process of designing s workable structure that ensures 
eccountablilty, responsiveness, continuity, and iirpirt lal Ity, th«; DepArtment 
proposes e number of system specifications to help in the design of e 
workable structure. While these specifications do not identify who should 
have the responsibilities for funding, case mAn^g^ftient, service provision, 
planning, and quality assurance, they do provide guidelines for determining 
the functions and relationships among th^se system components. 

1. The systsjfi should heve a fixed point of authority and responsibility for 
ensuring service accessibility. 

A. This entity should have the authority end responsibility for 
managing all relevent finenclal resources. 

R. This entity should have the authority end responsibility for 
planning for the use of public resources. 

C. This entity should have the authority and responsibility for 

ensuring that youth receive appropriate s^rvic^iS and faciliteting 
effective linkages emong service systems. 

This specification seeks to estaMlsh clear accountability in the system 
to prevent children end faivillles from falling through the cracks between 
services and systems. It is elso IraporLant to give the responsible 
entity the authority and means of fulfilling St< le&ponaibi litles . 

2. The system chould contain a flexible funding mechanism such that, to the 
greatest sxtant possible » dollars follow clients across services snd 
service providers. This specification recognizes that cllt^nts should be 
able to obtain and change services in accordance with their needs. This 
facilitates continuity of service delivery. 
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3. T)i«r« should bt • tlnslt tcc^st point Into th« mote comprehtntlvft tnd 
mttntlvt ttrvlctft In th* tyttAR thut tpplles unifor« ellflbillty 
crit«rl«. This tptclf Icttlon recotnfr.et thft tiot>ort«nce for youth ^nd 
thtlr fa«ili«« to know vhtrt to (o to (ot ft#.rvlc«t. 

4. Cat* ii«n4lf«aent tervlctt thould •nxur« family p<irtlclp«tlon In decision 
atklst. Cast M«n«f«a«nt it detifntd to Ditsure th«t cli«nt nttdt «re 
•ppropritttly «s««t««d, thtt rttourcts crD obttintd to tddrett those 
oe«d«, And thtt elltnty do not b«co«e lo5t in tht service delivery 
tystea. It it iaportant thet c««« B^ntsement Riipport, not eupplent the 
reeponeibiliCiee of the feaily. 

$. The eyetea ehould be tdainietretively structured to eli«in/it<» inherent 
conflicte of intereet. 

A. The funding end cese aeneteiient function* uhould be neperete fro« 
eervlce provieion. 

i. The quelity eccountebility function should be seperete froit the 
funding function. 

C. The quelity eccountebility function should be seperete froc service 
provie ion. 

These checks end belences ere desifncd to ensure fhet the system i» 
responsive primerlly to youth end ttm\V$ need^. 

In euwery, the Plen briefly exeaines the netnre of enotlonel disturbence in 
youth And proposee three broed-besed inJtietiv«R to iiaprove th* vey in vhich 
the Stete responds to youth vlth emotionel disturbences. First, the aentel 
heelth response will be besed on the Feoiily Policy Act end edopt the princi- 
pie thet feailiee, perticulerly perencs. heve the prlaery responsibility for 
the cere of their children with eaotionel disturbences. Vliet is aeent by 
priaery reeponsibillty is thet perents should retein custody of their 
children unleee the physicel eefety of the child is threetened end thet 
p«rente should aeinteln financie} responsibility for services In eccordence 
With their ebility to pey. Paaillet er« also expected to perticipete in the 
treetasAt plennlBi end treetaent of children with ewotlonel disturbencee. - 

Second, the Depertaent will proeiote the evailebility of e coaplete errey of 
■entel heelth eervlces end develop aental health expertiee in eech aentel 
heelth region . Terse ted services include hoae -besed services* dey treataent, 
and therepeutic foster cere. As pert of the service development process, 
there will be a aonitorins and eveluetion component thet provides inforaetion 
on the efficacy of these services. This ongolnf eveluetion will provide e 
dete baee thet will help the eysten aakf aore inforaed decisions ebout the 
types of services needed in the future. The Depertment will work with the 
■entel heelth reslone to develop aentel health expertise in eech resion to 
provide technicel esaistence to other eervlce systems, to coordlnete eervlces 
•BOAf eysteas, and to eeeiet in plenninx for the aentel heelth needs of each 
resiott't children, tlte Depertment will elso support the developeient of child 
and edolescent aentel heelth huaen resources. Priority would be fiven to 
aeveloplns in-eervice educetion/treininx proxrams deslfned to increese the 
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•xp«ttl«« of th« public Henttl health wnrVrorc«» in tho •r«ftA of child end 
•dolcacant Mntat haalth •ssaasment and trfiAtm^nt. 

Thlzd, tha Dapartmtnt will work through th#t Tnteratency Collaboration/ 
CoordinatioTt Taaii to r«aolv« the Mftjoc rol«»s iind rcsponsibllitl^a isauais and 
dcaifn a systa* that will baat addrass tha n««ds of Nabraska's youth and 
tbair fMllita. Thcsa isauaa includa who should b« raaponsiblc for caae 
Mnafaaant, funding, planning » quality accountability, and sarvlca 
provision. Tba Dapartttcnt proposes devalopment of a systam that ensuras 
accountability, raaponsivanaaa, continuity, and iapartiality. 

Tha folloving goala ara sat forth for all tho»e in N<ibraska conc«rn«d about 
tha Mtotional vail balng of childmn. adoUsccncM, and thair families. Other 
relevant atataand local agaocl«»a and organlzartons as wall as privata sactor 
providara ara ancouragad to adopt thesa go^ils And dovalop their own specific 
objactivas for iBplamantatlon. Tha objectives included under aach of thaxn 
goals reflect the stapa tha Department of Public Insvltutlons' intends to 
take in addraasing the »antal health necd;^ of Nebraska children, adolescents, 
and thair faKllies. Tha Department bali«ives these actions will significantly 
strengthen tha aental health system's cnpAclty to reitpond to chlldran with 
aevere amotional disturbancas and thair f Ami lies. 

In a nucber of esses where interagency collaboration is raqulred to address a 
particular goal, objectives are written which reflect the Department's role 
as a moobar of the Intarage.ncy Collaboration/Coordination Team <ICCT). This 
taan is composed of raprasentatives of tht DepArtnant of Public Institutions, 
Dapartraant of Education, Department of HeAlth. Department of Corractional 
Services, Dapartmant of Social Services. And the Court Administrators Offica 
«Ad is charged with davaloping approachoit to Interagf.ncy coord tnAt ion and 
collaboration. 

GOAL I: Tha services provided through th e publi c mental health svstta wi ll 
be guidad bv the Nebraska Famllv Policy A ct jnd appro prtately respond to 
Touth and thair familias . 

Objactive l.I. The Department of Public Institutions, in collAboratlon with 
the Interagency Collaboration/Coordination TeAtn, will develop and Implement a 
bill of rights regarding tha xuiique mentA] heAltb treatment of youths and 
thair faalliaa. 

Objective 1.2. All mental health programs funded by tt.4 Department of Public 
Institutions that sarva children and adolescents will have policies and 
procedures to ensure that families of youths with emotional disturbances are 
actively involved in treatment planning And have the skills necessary to 
support and maintain treatment soals. 

Objective 1.3. Tha Department of Public Institutions will propose to tha 
Interagency Collaboration/Coordination Team that it conduct a study regarding 
geographic, financial, and social accessibility and accaptablllty of services 
for all Nebraska families (natural, adoptive, and potential adoptive) and 
youtha . 

GOAL II J Nebraska will have a comprehensive and coordinated a r ray of 
•arvices and appropriate expertise to me e t tha menta 1 health needs of 
children and adolescentt with emotional dJaturbances and their f amilies . 
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ObJ.ctlve 2.1. Th« D«p.rt«nt o( Public InitltuUons «in ..kt .v.il.bl. 

Jmi! h««lth prevention «nd Ir.atm.-nt r*,ourc.»/£*rvlc*« for 

Objectiv 2.3. Th« Deptrt«nt of Public TnstitutW „i.U develop standards 
£or protr« .v.Iottlon to be Included In .11 new pro«re« d.ve Wn" 
proposaU for i vjth .entel h.elth ••rvices. P^««"« Cevelop«ent 

S^Jh!^I!.!io' ^-P-"**"^ of Public Institution, will complete * study 

5nlt Inr;.ri'' ^P!"^'^" Center Adolescent 

i recommendations for ^ny necess.ry chen^es In l.ws. 
procedures, or functions. » (.ws. 

Objective 2.5 H,. D.p.rtin*nt of Public Institutions vlll devrlop . plan for 
pr.servlce and In-s.rvlc. .ducation/traininfi pvo^ren^s designed to lJcre«e 

Jdol«?r. V^'l" Tk^'" workforce Jn the*are«s of cM^d end 

•dolescent nant.l health assessment and treatment. 

ObJ.ctlv* 2.6 Each Rental ha.lth region will have the equivalent of one 
I? th! ^Lfn'^ ^'^^i^ specialise to plan for the Cental health needs 

!L!c!i.v *in^ "^"^i^'- »y.^tems, develop s.rvlce 

capacity, and prorjde progra. consultation. t^chnlcAl .sslstar.c/ and 
training to other systems and agencies. 

IVuill -J^'i^ory committee (as .andatad 

by LB 433. codified in JJeb. Rev. Stat. | 71.500! et seq ) will 

as»u». rasponslblUty for working with local, private, and pub Ic entitles to 
develop strategies for «eetlng the need* of the regions youth. wUh 
etiK>tlonal dlsturb*ncea. and these strategies will be submitted to the 

r!Jwr'i ^ J" Institutions as p«rt of a separate youth s*»ction in the 
region 8 planning docusants. 

Objective 2.8. Tht Department of Public Institutions will develop policies 
and procedures that requite local .ental health service providers to 
eollaborete with other local agencies as a cor.ditlor for funding integrated 
service prograas. * * 

GOAL III: Thft response to youth and f emj } i A£.wlll be^ermlnj^ 

cleerlv d»fintd roles and respond ihM e>T.ong^j.]<L Serving ^ i^tlti;^ 

Objective 3.1. -n,. Department of Public Institutions will propose to the 
Interagency Collaboratlon/Coordlnstlon Team that it davelop . pl.n for 
resolving the roles and responsibilities issues by u.Ung th^ sy-tem 
epeclflcatlona set forth In Chapter 5 of thla Plan a^ guldallnei. 

Objective 3.2. Tl.e Department of Public Institutions will propose to the 
lateregency Collaboratlon/Coordlpation Teea, a proposal for developing 
mechanless and structure, to facilitate commun<ty-bA«;ed servlci^ development 
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Objective 3.3. "Hie D«p*rt»ent of Public TnstitutioiiR will propose to the^i 
Interex«n«y ColUboration/Coordtnatlon Tr^fn tbat it develop • multl-systej. 



case tftanatemcnt mechenlaa. 



Objective 3. A. Tht Depart«ent of Public Institutions will propose to th^; i 
Interagency Col 1 aboret ion/Coord Inet ion Team a plan for integrating mental^ , 
health expertise into a brotJer training pros'"** for youth And family '^^^ 



professionals 

} ' 

Objective 3.S. The Dcpartaent of Public Insi Hut ions will propose that the 
Interagency Collaboration/Coordination Team develop a atateuide generic 
approach to prevention and early intervention services for youth and their 
families. 
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B6XQM I 

CoMpftrlaon of Cxlatlns 
Tovth Ifoatttl Httalth Cq>«clty 
To Hodtl ItlMCMl Capacity 



Trr>a of S«r»lc» 



Curroat 
?ubllc 



CUTTASt 

Total 
CaoacltT 



Hodal 
paoacltT 



Dlffarancas 

Batwaan Cnrraat Parc«nt 

•ad of Naod 

ffodal CaoacltT Hft 



Ispatlant/Raaldantlal 
TraatMttt Caotar 


0 




0 


Ma 


( bada 


-6 


h%6t 


OX 


Tharapautic Foatar Cara/ 
Tharapautlc Groi^ Hoaa 


0 


bada 


0 


bada 


24 bada 


-24 


bada 


0% 


Total Kaaldanclal 


0 




0 


bada 


30 bada 


-30 


bada 


0% 


HoM-iaaad Sarvlcaa 


4 


a lota 


10 


a lota 


60 a lota 


-50 


a lota 


17% 


Say TraatMnt 


7 


a lota 


7 


a lota 


60 a lota 


-53 


a lota 


12t 


Outpatlant 


124 


a lota 


25a 


a lota 


240 a lota 


+1« 


a lota 


loax 



TABIX 1« 

HGION II 

(kMparlaon of Exlacln* 
Tooth Kantftl Haalth Capacity 
To Modal lalancad Capacity 



yroa of Sarvlca 

Inpatlant/Raaldantlal 
TtaatMnt Cantar 

Tbarapautlc Foatar Cara/ 
Tharapautlc Group Ho«a 

Total Raaldantlal 

RoM-Baaad Sarvlcaa 

Day Traataaat 

Outpatlant 



Currant 

Public 



Dlffarancaa 

Currant latwaan Currant Parcant 

Total Modal and ^ of Naad 

CaoacitT CaoacltT Modal CaoacltT ' Htt 



0 b«di 


0 bad? 


6 bada 


-6 bada 


OX 


0 bada 


0 bada 


24 bada 


-24 b«ia 


0% 


0 bwU 


0 bada 


30 bada 


-30 bada 


OX 


4 a lota 


17 alota 


60 alota 


-43 alota 


2n 


0 a lota 


0 alota 


60 alota 


-60 alota 


OX 


51 a lota 


106 alota 


240 alota 


-134 alot,r 


44X 
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TAIIE 17 
ncION III 

Coaparltofi of Exlitlaj 
Youth Mantal Rtalth Ctptclty 
To Modal Btl«nc«4 Ctptclty 



Typa of S^^v^c^ 
Inpatlwit/RasldtDtlal 



Current 
Public 
Capacity 



Currant 
Total 
Capacity 



Modal 
Capacity 



Dlffarancas 

Batvann Currant Perc«tnt 

*n<J of N«ed 

Model Capacity M«t 



TraatMDt C«ntar 


0 


bed! 


18 


beds 


12 






beds 


150X 


Therapeutic Foiter Cere/ 




















Therepeutic Group Hose 


0 


b«ds 


6 


b«ds 


46 


beds 


-42 


beds 


131 


Totel Xeildentlel 


0 


beds 


24 


beds 


60 


beds 


-36 


beds 


401 


Roae-Beaed Servlcee 


B 


elota 


11 


eldts 


120 


slots 


-109 


alote 


91 


Dey Treetaant 


0 


alote 


0 


slots 


120 


slots 


-120 


elots 


01 


Outpetlent 


199 


slots 


415 


slots 


4S0 


slots 


-«5 


slots 


941 



TABLE IB 
XEGIGN IV 

Coaperlson of Existinf 
Youth Mental Health Cepeclty 
To Model Belancad Cepeclty 



Type of Service 
InpetiaDt/Residentiel 



Differences 

Current Current Between Current Percent 

Public Totel Model and 

Capacity Capacity Cepscitv Model Capacity 



of Need 
Mat 



TraatMnt Center 


0 


bads 


0 


beds 


13 


beds 


-13 


beds 


01 


Therepeutic Fostsr Cere/ 




















Therepeutic Group Ho«e 


0 


beds 


0 


beds 


52 


beds 


-52 


beds 


01 


Totel Xesidentiel 


0 


beds 


0 


beds 


65 


beds 


-65 


beds 


01 


RoM-Besed Services 


4 


slots 


4 


elots 


130 


elots 


-126 


slots 


31 


Dey Treetaant 


0 


slots 


0 


elots 


■ 130 


slots 


-130 


slots 


01 


OutpAtlant 


131 


slots 


273 


slots 


520 


itlote 


-247 


slots 


531 
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TUIX 19 
nCIQN V 

Coapirlion of Exiitlnc 
Touth Htnttl Httlth Ctptclty 
To tfodal Itltncad Ctptcitj 

DifftrtncH 



Tv9« of S«rvlc« 


Curr«nt 

Public 

CtPACitT 


Current 
Tottl 

CADtcitT 


Hodtl 
Ct^citf 


BttvMa Curr«nt 
•nd 

Hod«l CmacitT 


Parcant 
of N«»d 
Met 


Inp«tiuit/K«ii<l«ntitl 
TrtitMXit Cact«r 


106 b«<U 


205 b«dt 


le b«dt 


-1-187 b«da 


1,1391 


Tb«rip«utic Fo«t«r Cirt/ 
Tb«r«p«utlc Group Mom% 


0 b*ds 


64 b«dt 


72 btdt 


-8 b«dv 


691 


Tot«l Ktiidtntiil 


106 Uds 


269 b«ds 


90 bade 


-1-179 b«d4 


2991 




12 alota 


35 alota 


180 alott 


•145 alota 


191 


Day Trtatstnt 


17 alota 


17 alota 


IBO »lot» 


-163 alota 


n 


Outpitltnt 


322 slot! 


671 alots 


720 alota 


•49 alota 


93X 



TABU 20 
HGION n 

Coaperleoii of Exleting 
Youth H«nt«l Health Capacity 
To Model Balanced Capacity 



Dif ferencea 





Current 


Current 




Between Current 


Percent 




Public 


Tot el 


Hodel 


And 


of Nssd 


Type of Service 


CapAcltT 


Capacity 


Cspscitv 


Hodel CsnscitT 


Met 


Inpatient/Raaident iel 












Treataent Center 


0 beda 


40S beda 


33 beda 


-1-375 b«ds 




Therapeutic Foeter Care/ 












Therapeutic Group Hotte 


26 beds 


34 beds 


132 beds 


•96 b«de 


26X 


Tot el Reaidentiel 


26 beds 


442 bede 


165 bede 


-1-277 bede 


26ex 


Hoae^Beied Servicea 


16 elote 


29 slots 


330 elots 


-301 slots 


9X 


Day Treetaent 


65 a lot a 


96 slots 


330 elote 


•234 slots 


29X 


Outpatient 


155 alote 


323 elote 


1,320 slots 


•997 elots 


24X 
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ATTACHKEKT #3 



Ntbr«sk«*s CoaplUnce Efforts 
with Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act's 
Jail Removal Provisions 

The State of Nebraska has participated in the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act since 1981. The JJDP Act provides that 
juveniles not be confined in jails and lock-ups with incarcerated adults and 
requires that states participating in the formula grant program to take steps 
to ensure the removal of juveniles from such facilities. The following table 
shows the number of violations of the jail removal provision reported by 
Nebraska in each of its monitoring reports* submitted to the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) since 1982. 

Reported Jail Removal Violations 



1982 3566 - baseline 

1983 2807 

1984 2006 

1985 2106 

1986 1126 

1987 825 

1988 556 - Jail Removal Initiative 

1989 296 

1990 242 

1991 38 - Full Compliance with 

De Minimis Exception 



Although approximately $1.5 million of formula grant funds had been 
expended through 1987 for a variety of grant projects including those 
providing alternatives to confinement, ]ittle progress was made in reducing 
the number of juvenile jail removal violations. 

In 1983, Nebraska was one of twenty-one states receiving special 
emphasis funds to support a jail removal initiative. This initiative was a 
concerted effort to bring Nebraska into compliance with the Jail Removal 
provision of the JJDP Act. Some of the key efforts involved: 

o Providing information to jail officials, other criminal justice 

officials, county boards, executive and legislative branches of state 
• government, and the public regarding the requirements of the Act, its 
purpose, and available alternatives. 

0 Establishment of an executive order signed by the Governor providing for 
the state's "unequivocal commitment to jail removal compliance" (signed 
by Governor Orr in July, 1988 and reaffirmed by Governor Nelson in 
1991). The order also called upon state agency cooperation in 
compliance efforts. 



*The monitoring reports are submitted annually. Some of the reports are based 
upon a six month sampling of juvenile admissions. These were doubled to 

provide a full year projection. ^ 
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o Development of legislation to bring about changes in state law to make 
it consistent with JJDP Act requirements. 

0 Hiring a Jail Removal Coordinator to coordinate a11 jail removal 

Initiative activities md to specifically work with local officials in 
establishing jail remo/al policies within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

0 Targeting of formula grant funds for projects having the most impact on 
jail removal within the state. Subgrantees agreed to comply with jail 
removal provisions as a condition of receiving the federal funds. 

The figures In the table show substantial progress since the 1988 jail 
removal Initiative. Although several key changes in state law have not yet 
been enacted, local officials have altered their policies and practices to 
such an extent as to finally bring Nebraska into full compliance based upon 
% its 1991 monitoring report. A change in the handling of juveniles at the 

Omaha Police lock-up in 1991 resulted in a substantial reduction in the number 
of violations in that year. 

Nebraska's involvement In the JJDP Act and the changes which have come 
^ about despite the lack of changes in state law clearly shows an interest on 

the part of local officials about the treatment of troubled youth and the 
recognition that fundamental changes in policy and practices were/are required 
to better address their needs. 

The JJDP Act has been the catalyst for change in Nebraska. Although not 
all have agreed with some of its provisions over the years, it has stimulated 
the kind of discussions and actions needed to call attention to the plight of 
our youth. Its reauthorization is essential if the issues facing our youth 
are to be kept in the forefront. 
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Chairman Martinez. Thank you. I am glad you pointed that out 
because that was a mystery to me but I do remember too that in 
the Act it allowed for good faith effort towards those compliances. 

Ms. LovELL. Right, and we are in full conipliance right now, as of 
just about a week ago. We got notification of that but it's been a 
long haul. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you. Ms. Rotenburg. 

Ms. Rotenburg. Thank you. Mr. Chsdrman and members of the 
committee, I would like to introduce myself to you. I am Susan Ro- 
tenburg, president of the National Coalition for the Mentally 111 in 
the Criminal Justice System. Currently, the Coalition is involved in 
a national project focused on the mental health needs of youth in 
the juvenile justice system. I would like to add that we are develop- | 
ing a monograph right now that will be available in May and is 
addressing the mental health needs of this group. 

Out of the many national associations that are involved with the 
National Coalition, I think that it's really important for me to ^ 
mention here today that our largest constituency groups are made 
up of parents. For example, the National Alliance for the Mentally 
111, which I know. Congressman Martinez is very active in Califor- 
nia, and also the National Federation of Families. 

I am very glad to be here as a specialist on these issues concern- 
ing youth offenders. I would like to mention my background. I have 
been a CPS worker. I have been a guard in the Atlydum. I have 
been an adult probation officer. I have run a mental health treat- 
ment program in a prison in Washington state and, of course, cur- 
rently very active with the National Coalition. I also have a Wash- 
ington State organization. Community Action for the Mentally 111 
Offender, with which I am involved. 

However, my greatest experience is from my child, who was men- 
tally ill at the age of eight but is not a mentally ill adult. The most 
important thing I can say here is that, like cancer, you cannot wait 
or search for a single cure or treatment, or this population group is 
likewise doomed. We cannot approach the problems of youth who 
are seriously emotionally disturbed and mentally ill by asking 
someone in a lobby of a general hospital, "What would cure all 
these patients?" 

In approaching the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Act, I encourage you to consider that there needs to 
be a proposition with a clear directive amendment in the Act for 
discarded children, the seriously emotionally disturbed and mental- 
ly ill. 

These children cross over systems and are included with children i 
in the Juvenile Justice and Prevention Act who are delinquent, 
runaways, homeless, missing children, victims of child abuse and 
alcohol and drug users. Fundamental to creating a proposition with 
a clear directive amendment to the Juvenile Justice and Preven- \ 
tion Act must be a shared goal to give these youth the treatment 
that is so important. 

There are youth in the juvenile justice system who require 
mental health services. The existing State studies for this group 
show that mental disorders are much higher for them in compari- 
son to the general population of youth. National data suggests that 
a significant portion of those residing in juvenile justice facilities. 
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100,000 youth, and more than one million youths involved in the 
juvenile justice system through contact with probation or juvenile 
courts, may require mental health services. Research findings sug- 
gest that half of the youth identified as mentally ill are also sub- 
stance abusers and the rate of drug use amongst youth placed in 
juvenile facilities may be three times higher than in the general 
population group. 

Between seven and nine million children in the general popula- 
tion group have serious emotional problems. Seventy to 80 percent 
of these receive no appropriate mental health services. It has been 
suggested and it is suggested for many youths in the juvenile jus- 
tice system. This has become the treatment center of last resort. 
Research has also indicated that minorities have different, some- 
times ambiguous, cultural expectations. 

As a Nation we need to talk about the issues concerning the seri- 
ously emotionally disturbed and mentally ill youth, Etelinquency is 
an issue of public concern. This issue needs to become an issue of 
public interest. Youth who are seriously and emotionally disturbed 
in the juvenile justice system are children who receive massive 
amounts of public sector resources and are among the severely dis- 
turbed members of the community. 

Community-based mental health services for these and other 
groups of multi-problem children who receive public sector re- 
sources have t3q)ically been absent, limited in scope or inappropri- 
ate. In most places in the country there are no coordinated State 
rights systems to facilitate development of interagency services 
that monitor the effect of services. As a result, this high-risk and 
costly population of seriously disturbed, mentally ill, and troubled 
children receive protection, supervision and education, but little or 
no mental health treatment. This would be analogous to a diabetic 
child receiving the same services without insulin. 

To deal comprehensively with the problems addressing the 
mental health needs of youth in the javenile justice system, the re- 
authorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act must take the lead. It should provide the necessary resources 
to fund demonstration projects and evaluations of such projects, 
convene conferences to provide technical assistance for communi- 
ties, develop services for family preservation, and allocate research 
to identify the prevalence of mental health and other mental 
health problems of co-morbidity, or the mental illness related to al- 
cohol and drugs, 

I encourage you to encourage leadership amongst the States and 
develop coordination to assure the following principles. Resources 
of the juvenile justice, mental health, substance abuse, education 
and other systems must be developed and integrated to assure that 
children with severe emotional disturbance or mental illness are 
identified, assessed and appropriately treated. No children or ado- 
lescents should be placed or detained in a juvenile detention facili- 
ty, correctional facility or any unduly restrictive care facility due 
to a lack of appropriate services for mental illness or severe emo- 
tional disturbances. Every child or adolescent in or diverted from 
the juvenile justice system with serious emotional disturbances or 
mental illness should receive all needed mental health services 
wherever they reside. Every child or adolescent suffering from 
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mental illness or serious emotional disturbances whose offenses are 
directly related to that condition should be treated in a "i^ner 
and setting appropriate to his or her condition. The police should 
never have to charge a child in order for the youth to get the 
mental health services. 

By ignoring the needs of these offenders we are not preserving 
the integrity of the juvenile justice system. The net result is that 
we will be contributing to a system in which more children are 
being harmed by what is designed to protect them. In the lyf^ s, 
increased numbers of children with more complex problems will be 
at a far greater cost and in a completely unprepared children s 
system. These children will be in the juvenile justice system, on the 
streets, or on the welfare rolls. 
Thank you. ^ , ^ _ 

[The prepared statement of Susan Rotenburg follows:] 

Statement of Susan Rotenburg, National Coalition for the Mentally III in 
THE Criminal Justice System, Seattle, WA 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee on Education and Labor Subcommittee 

''"l would"lik?to i^ myself. I am Susan Rotenburg, President of the National 
Coalition for the Mentally 111 in the Criminal Justice System. Currently, the C^^^i; 
tion is involved in a national project focused on the mental health needs of youth in 
the juvenile justice system. We are developing a monograph that will become the 
state^f-the-art in literature for this population group and completed in May lyy^. i 
am very glad to be here as a specialist on these issues around youth offenders, how- 
ever, my greatest experience is from my child who was mentally ill at the age ot » 
yeare and is now an adult who is mentally ill. The most importart thmg^I can say 
here is like cancer you cannot wait for a cure or search for a smgl^ cure, or treat- 
ment for this group is likewise doomed. We cannot approach the problems ot youth 
who are seriously emotionally disturbed and mentally ill like a person standing in a 
lobby of a general hospital and asking the question, "What would cure all these pa- 
tients," as illustrative of this approach with mentally ill delmquents. 

In approaching the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act, I encourage you to consider that there needs to be a proposition with a 
clear directive amendment in the Act for Discarded Children, the seriously emotion- 
ally disturbed and mentally ill. These children cross over systems and are included 
with the children in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, that are 
delinquent, runaways, homeless, missing children, victmis of child abuse, and who 
are alcohol and drug users. . ^ , ^. j^^«f ;« 

Fundamental to creating a proposition with a clear directive amendment in the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act must be a shared goal to give 
these youth treatment is so important. Youths in the juvenile justice svstem who 
require mental health services, existing State studies suggest the development ot 
mental disorders is much higher for this group than the f.^^^^^^^^P^^^^^^ 
youths. National data suggests that a significant proportion o*"^00;"^y°^ths juic- 
ing in juvenile justice facilities and more than 1 milhon youths involved with the 
juvenile justice system through contact with probation or juvenile «>^^^"]fy,/^ 
quire mental health service and reports to grow. Research findings fugg^t half ot 
these youths identified as mentally ill are also substance abusers and that the rate 
of drug use among youth placed in juvenile facilities may be three times higher 
than the general population group. Between 7 and 9 "^jll^^'^i^^^^^.^?^^ 
population group have serious emotional problems and 70 percent to 80 Percent ot 
them receive no appropriate mental health services, it is suggested for many youths 
in the juvenile justice system this has become the treatment center ot last resort. 
Research has indicated minorities differ out of the system of mental health to delin- 
auencv on ambiguous cultural expectations. . 

As a Nation we need to talk about these issues around the seriously emotionally 
disturbed mentally ill youth. Delinquency is an issue of public concern. 1 his issue 
needs to become an issue of public interest. Youth who are seiiously and emotional- 
ly disturbed in the juvenile justice system are children who receive mass amounts ot 
public sector resources and are among the severely disturbed members ot the com- 
munity Community-based mental health services for these and other groups ot 
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multi-problem children who receive public sector resources have typically been 
absent, limited in scope or inappropriate. In most places in the country, there is also 
no coordinated State right systems to facilitate development of interagency services 
that monitor the effect of services. As a result, this high risk and costly population 
of seriously disturbed and mentally ill troubled children receive protection, supervi- 
sion, and education, little or no mental health treatment. This would be analogous 
to a diabetic child receiving the same services without insulin. 

To deal comprehensively with the problems addressing the mental health needs of 
youth in the Juvenile Justice System the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act must take the lead and declare policy of Congress 
to provide: necessary resources to fund demonstration projects and evaluation of such 
projects with convene conferences; to provide technical assistance for communities 
and develop approaches in services and family preservation; allocate research to iden- 
tify the prevalence of mental health and other mental health problems of co-morbidi- 
ty. Further declared policy of (Congress should be to encourage leadership and devel- 
op coordination and assure; (1) Resources of the juvenib justice, mental health, sub- 
stance abuse, socicd service, education and other systems must be developed and in- 
tegrated to assure that children with severe emotional disturbance or mental illness 
in the juvenile justice system are identified, assessed and appropriately treated; (2) 
No child or adolescent should be placed or detained in juvenile detention facilities 
or correctional facilities or any other unduly restrictive care because of mental ill- 
ness or severe emotional disturbance and/or the lack of appropriate services; (3) 
Every child or adolescent, in or diverted from the juvenile justice system with seri- 
ous emotional disturbance or mental illness should receive all needed mental health 
services wherever they reside; (4) EJvery child or adolescent suffering from mental 
illness or serious emotional disturbance whose offenses are directly related to that 
condition should be treated in a manner and setting appropriate to his or her condi- 
tion; (5) Police should never have to charge a child in order to get them mental 
health services. 

By ignoring the needs of these special needs offenders, we are not preserving the 
integrity c^ the juvenile justice system, the net result we will be contributing to a 
system thai more children are being harmed by the system designed to protect 
them. Far more children with more complex problems will be in care in the 1990's 
at a far greater cost and with a completely unprepared children's system. These 
children, it is written, will be in the juvenile justice system, on the streets, and on 
welfare rolls. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you. As far as I know the Act as it 
is written now does not address any particular need of mental ill- 
ness. 

Let's discuss a little bit more mental illness and to what degree 
because there's emotional problems that can be dealt with and 
there are some other mental illnesses that are much more compli- 
cated than just dealing with the emotional problems, if you can 
deal with the emotional problems, you know. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Right. There are children who are seriously 
emotionally disturbed. Their symptoms are very similar to those of 
children who have neurobiological disorders, which is frequently 
manifested in their acting-out behavior. There is a very thin line. 

I would like to add, may I just 

Chairman Martinez. Sure. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. I have worked many years in the adult system 
of mental health. What bothers me greatly is that the problems ex- 
perienced with the adult mentally ill offenders are the same as ex- 
perienced with the children. 

A child in detention who exhibits acting-out behavior may not be 
perceived as an emotionally disturbed or mentally ill child. Instead, 
it is believed that this behavior can be controlled and thus the 
action to control the child is inappropriate. The same situation is 
found in the adult system, where one of the problems in handling 
acting-out behavior is the lack of training. People are not dealt 
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with in an appropriate manner. Detention faciiities have to be 
aware of the liability issues. 

Chairman Martinez. The whole idea is that those people with 
those problems that are different than the problems from which 
most young people suffer, can be better handled by professionals 
trained in mental health problems. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Absolutely. 

Chairman Martinez. As you have said, sometimes the problems 
are misdiagnosed. Different reasons are used to explain why the 
young person's acting a certain way, and then the real reason is 
not dealt with adequately or in the right way and that young 
person is not helped. 

As it is now, there are places like Boys Town where they do rec- 
ognize these problems and they do have special counselors to deal 
with them. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Very good program. 

Chairman Martinez. And they come in and do help. In a lot of 
other places you don't have that. There are a lot of very good com- 
munity based organizations, like Amoja House, that do not have 
that. 

Ms. ROTENBURG. We have Echo Glen, which is what I would con- 
sider a very excellent facility, in my own State. Yet, because of 
lack of resources, and this is very common with detention facilities, 
they are letting kids out on the street who are seriously emotional- 
ly disturbed and mentally ill. There are no resources in the com- 
munity. 

Also, let me bring up the fact that a lot of places are mixing to- 
gether these special needs kids. The adult system has learned that, 
as far as with lockup, you have to separate this very vulnerable 
population group from the general population group. It can be 
brutal and very harmful to the children. 

Chairman Martinez. Are there places now in the adult lockups 
where they are separating out that particular group? 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Yes. Well, I would say that it's spotty, it's very 
spotty. Very spotty. 

Chairman Martinez. Some people are way ahead of others. 

Ms. ROTENBURG. Yes, yes. 

Chairman Martinez. But right now as far as this Act is con- 
cerned, I am more concerned with the juveniles. Your feeling is 
that there has to be something in the Act to address mental 
health? 

Ms. Rotenburg. Absolutely. 

Chairman Martinez. That creates another problem. Here again, 
as Father Peter says, you can't mandate things without providing 
the resources to carry out the mandate, and so there would have to 
be I guess, targeted dollars to provide money to assess, number one, 
and then after the assessment to provide extra funding for that 
particular population. 

Ms. ROTENBURG. I have heard of many juvenile courts in which 
judges have no alternative to placing the child in detention; there 
are no other resources for the seriously emotionally disturbed. This 
attitude is, "Oh, send them out of State.'* 

Chairman Martinez. How often is it that a judge will recognize 
somebody that really has a mental health problem? 
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Ms. KoTENBURG. There are different counties and different 
judges who run their courts differently. I cannot answer that exact- 
ly, but I would say that it's important that information be brought 
into the court. 

Chairman Martinez. I went to a national juvenile judges' confer- 
ence, and the people I met there are very conscientious and very 
concerned about what happens to the juveniles through their 
courts. The problem is that they are not always in a position to rec- 
ommend an evaluation or assessment of the young person. They 
have got to be given a tool by which to do that — some way to assess 
that young person because a lot of the kids come to these communi- 
ty based organizations without being referred by the court system. 
Sometimes they are just referred by a police department and police 
departments in most cases aren't going to be in a position to be 
able to evaluate or assess that young person so it's got to be done 
in that facility. 

I guess what we are looking at is making sure that some consid- 
eration or some assessment is done to determine these particular 
special needs of the clientele that they have. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Exactly. 

Chairman Martinez. Very good. 1 think you are right because 
mental illness is a very illusive thing for a lot of people. A lot of 
people can't imagine that there is something that can be done for 
this particular behavior pattern. They think a good spanking will 
take care of the problem or some real harsh punishment will take 
care of it. They don't understand that it's much deeper than that 
and someone is not going to respond to that type of behavior except 
to develop a worse behavioral pattern. 

See, there are a lot of people that unless they experience the dis- 
orientation from a mental problem, they can't imagine anybodpr 
can have a mental problem. They believe that it's all an act or it s 
all a behavior thing. It's hard to convince a lot of people that there 
is this particular need for mental health services. 

I guess that's our responsibility is to make sure that they under- 
stand it and I guess education is the best way to do it. 

We need you and your organizations to help us educate many 
people in Congress that there may be a special need here that we 
have got to address in the Act. 

Does the crime commission actually have a certain responsibility 
that comes from the State? 

Ms. Rotenburg. That's right. 

Chairman Martinez. And this is one of the problems we face: 
There are certain rights that States have and certain jurisdictions 
that are theirs and we have to somehow provide through our bill, 
which is a catalyst for providing moneys to you to do the things 
that you do, without infringing on those jurisdictions. It has always 
been in the form of a carrot — you do this, we'll give you this, but 
here you stated very early— I forget, it's 350,000 some dollars— you 
have as a State need greater than that. 

What can we do to maybe cause some kind of a targeting or some 
kind of a discretionary program that, because there is a greater 
need here, transfer funds from some places of less need. How? 

Ms. LovELL. I think discretionary funding is one way to address 
that. 
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One of the problerrs is that most of the States receiving the min- 
imum allocation lack a staff to adequately support the mandates of 
the Act. A certain amount of the money, TMj percent, can be used 
for administration. In Nebraska, that's about $23,000, 

So we have to come in and the State matches Federal funds with 
the equal resources. In my agency, for instance, part of my salary 
is used for a match. Part of our fiscal analyst salary is used for a 
match. We don't have a full-time juvenile specialist in our State, 
We have just had some transfer by the appropriations committee 
and a change in legislation that will allow us to have a full-time 
juvenile justice specialist in July, 

But the States that receive the minimum allocation really need 
administrative help in supporting the mandates of the program. It 
would be helpful if, for instance, we could use up to 10 percent of 
the money for administration. In a State like Nebraska that would 
be a windfall; larger States get millions and millions of dollars as a 
result of this Act, One thing I would suggest that Congress look at 
in the reauthorization of this is setting a minimum amount for all 
States to receive in the area of administration. 

Chairman Martinez, Administration, 

Ms. LovELL. We certainly don't want to squander money in ad- 
ministration. 

Chairman Martinez, No, but realistically $23,000 isn't going to 
do very much for you, 

Ms, Lovell. That certainly doesn't. We have people in our office 
who care very deeply about these issues, but our agency is responsi- 
ble for a lot of other things, too. We have the I^aw Enforcement 
Training Center. We also administer the block grant money to ad- 
dress drug issues. 

There are people in my office who volunteer their time. It's not 
part of their job description to work on the juvenile issues. 

As I said, if things go well this legislative session we will have a 
commitment from the State legislature to hire a full-time juvenile 
justice specialist. It will be the first time in 5 or 6 years that we 
have had one in the State, 

Chairman Martinez, In the JTPA we increased the administra- 
tion funding there for a similar reason. It was a percentage of the 
total allotment to the State but we put a flexible trigger in there 
for those States that had a minimum, those States that would re- 
quire more administration, 

Ms, Lovell. That's right. There is an economy of scale at some 
point. 

Chairman Martinez. Yes, and so I think that we could do that 
for this too, 

Ms, Lovell, I think that would be very helpful. We are not the 
only State that has this problem. I know that right now, Maine is 
at risk of losing their juvenile specialist. 

It would be very beneficial to have one full-time person in the 
State to deal with this issue. 

As I said, we try to pull things tc^ether, I think that there is a 
lot of cooperation in Nebraska, as Congressman Barrett knows. We 
work closely with Carol and the people in her office and with the 
advocacy groups like Voices for Children. We really pull together 
and try to look for solutions for this. 
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Chairman Martinez. Wouldn't it help you too in finding other 
methods of funding and forms of funding? 

Ms. LovELL. Absolutely. It would help if we had one person that 
could work full time on it. As I said, we will in July. But this is 
because of scraping and fighting and finding someone in the legis- 
lature who realizes how important this is. We have finally been 
able to get to this point. 

Chairman Martinez. I'll see how my colleagues feel about that 
but I think you have made a good case for it. 

Congressman Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Til hold you to that last statement. 

Chairman Martinez. I realize in a lot of the programs we put 
forth we're so concerned about the program dollar going for the 
use intended by the law because there have been abuses in the past 
where there was no set amount for administration, that we forget 
there is money needed for administration. 

Ms. LovELL. The minimum allocation States have a lot of difficul- 
ty; these are often the States that have problems. 

Chairman Martinez. Yes, we could tie it to that. That's where 
the crisis really is — Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you. Jean, I am glad to hear you tell us fi- 
nally that L.B. 447 is now in final reading and will probably 
become a reality. 

That is the Youth Planning Commission and I guess my question 
is that takes it out of the, that takes the present situation out of 
the Department of Corrections, which is mainly involved with 
adult situations. Where does it go now physically? Does it go into 
the Crime Commission? 

Ms. LovELL. Actually, the original intent of the bill would have 
created a new agency. The legislature, however, backed off on that 
because of the fiscal problem that the State is facing right now. 

This Youth Planning Commission would develop an implementa- 
tion plan for a Department of Youth Services. It is the intent of 
this legislation that Nebraska will eventually have a Department 
of Youth Services. The Commission is made up of representatives 
of the State government and some other groups that are most often 
involved in these issues. The Director of the Department of Social 
Services, the Director of the Department of Institutions, the person 
in my position, the Director of the Department of Corrections, the 
Department of Education are some of the people that will be on 
that Commission. This is a commission where the people will have 
hands-on involvement. You are not going to be able to send some- 
one else to represent you if you want to have input. 

We are bringing together an additional group of people, includ- 
ing representatives from the court system and advocacy groups, to 
look closely at what we are doing in Nebraska. We must separate 
juveniles from adults if they are going to get the attention that 
they deserve, which is the purpose of this legislation. 

The Department of Corrections, for instance, cares very much 
about what happens to juveniles. But when they determine how to 
use their resources, they are going to channel those resources 
toward the people that are suing them in Federal court, who aren't 
usually children. 
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Mr. Barretf. But because of the lack of funding, at least for now 
will this become your stepchild? The Crime Commission? 

Ms. LovELL. Yes. Yes, the Commission will have a full-time plan- 
ner or someone will be hired full time to assist the Commission. 
This person will be housed under the current Commission but will 
work independently. 

Neither I nor the Commission will direct their work, but they 
will be housed under the Crime Commission. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. Now we have talked a little about the 
$325,000 Federal grant and the $23,000 which is allowed for admin- 
istration. 

Give me a breakdown on the rest. How was that $325,000 spent? 
Ms. LovELL. Well, two-thirds of it must go to local projects. 
Mr. Barrett. Local projects. 

Ms. LovELL. As I said, last year Nebraska was not able to meet 
the jail removal mandates. We assured the Federal Government, in 
order to receive money, that we would spend tall of our money in 
jail removal. So the money that we received last year went entirely 
to jail removal projects. In this district the majority of it went to 
the juvenile detention facility in Scottsbluff County, which is a new 
facility that opened last July. 

They received a little in excess of $100,000. 

The facility in northeast Nebraska, in Wayne, Nebraska, which 
is a detention facility, received some of that funding. 

The freeway station in Lincoln, Nebraska received about $10,000, 
which is not a substantial amount. We had to direct all the re- 
sources to jail removal projects, which are detention facilities. So 
this is where it went last year. 

On the State level, we funded two positions for intensive supervi- 
sion for juvenile probation, two intensive supervision probation of- 
ficers, one in the eastern part of the State and one in the western 
part of the State. These probation officers monitor a small caseload 
of up to 15 juveniles. They wear electronic bracelets, the children 
on probation, but they would otherwise be locked up. This is where 
the majority of the money went. 

We also have a grant that provides for a full-time community 
planner. This person just began last week and will work to help 
communities develop their own special plan that meets their indi- 
vidual needs. 

You mentioned earlier about sending a van around to help com- 
munities. I think in some ways that would be very good, but differ- 
ent communities have different needs. 

I think as Carol Stitt pointed out, in some communities there 
may be a prosecutor who clearly understands how to handle a case 
of abuse, but does not have the right investigative tools. The same 
is true all over the State. Hopefully this community planner will 
help each community identify their strengths and their needs and 
also come up with a comprehensive plan to fund some of its 
projects through the money received from the Federal Government 
and the $500,000 from L.B. 663. which you sponsored. 

Mr. Barrett. Right, thank ^ou. 

Ms. Rotenburg, you are an attorney, are you not? 

Ms. Rotenburg. No, I am not. 

Mr. Barrett. You are not? 
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Ms. RoTENBURG. No. I am sorry— no. Did I say 

Mr. Barrett. No, you didn't. That's why I asked the question. 

All right. You have been involved, what, for 8 years, did you say 
in this kind of— or your present position? 

Ms. RoTENBURG. I have been involved, yes, in advocacy for this 
population group, yes. 

Mr. Barrett. What about the shared goal? I am very interested 
in your testimony here. You are talking about fundamental to cre- 
ating a proposition with a clear directive amendment in the Act 
must be a shared goal. 

What — can you embellish just a little bit on that to give these 
kids treatment as being so important? As a shared goal, are you 
talking about the public sector and the private sector or what are 
we talking about? 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Yes, I think I mentioned the shared goal with 
the Alaska Youth Initiative. Out of the Alaska Youth Initiative 
came interagency gate-keeping, flex-dollars and wrap-around serv- 
ices. They were sending several of their kids out of the State for 
services. Now they have brought them all back by using the wrap- 
around services and also using the families, keeping the families 
together. 

When there are seriously emotionally disturbed and mentally ill 
children, families frequently dismantle. This is not to say that the 
families with such children, especially those with neurobiological 
disorders, are your typical bad guys. They very much want to keep 
their families together. The parents with whom I have talked 
around the country, the parents that are involved with our group 
of parents belonging to the Coalition, would want their children at 
home if there were resources for them. 

Mr. Barrett. It's all of that. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. And perhaps more. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. And perhaps more, yes. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. Okay, I guess finally in your remarks you also 
talked about declaring a policy of Congress to provide and your 
second point on the last page "and no child or adolescent shall be 
placed or detained in juvenile detention facilities or correctional fa- 
cilities or any other unduly restrictive care because of mental ill- 
ness or severe emotional disturbance." 

Kow do you see this operating? Is this something that you would 
have to 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Is that number two? 

Mr. Barrett. Number two, yes. 

Do you envision some kind of an evaluation service at perhaps 
intake or what — ^I guess I wasn't tracking with you at that point. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Let me give you some background on these five 
principles that I have presented here. 

Participants in the planning of the National Work Session, 
which will take place in May, included several national associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. 

Ms. RoTENBURG. I could Say freely that the majority of the asso- 
ciations involved want to see diversion from detention, from 
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lockup, for these children. There are different points at which thi^ 
can be made. 

Mr. Barrett. This would then be, referring to the five points 
that youVe talking about? 

Ms. RoTENBURG. Number two. 

Mr. Barrett. On number two, okay. 

Okay, thank you, very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Barrett. 

First of all, I would like to say thank you to the last two wit- 
nesses. Your testimony has helped us. You have made some good 
points. 

Secondly, I would like to thank Mr. Barrett for hosting us. 

Lastly, I would like to thank all of Nebraska for being such a 
great host and showing us such a great time while we're here and 
helping educate us to some of the problems of Nebraska. We'll go 
back to Congress now and with the help of Mr. Barrett and our col- 
leagues try to devise a plan that will help us all. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35, the hearing recessed, to reconvene at the 
call of the Chair.] 
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